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“THE HOUSE 
WITH THE 
CROSS-EYED 
WINDOWS” 


Our new mystery serial 
beginning in the 
FEBRUARY ISSUE 















HE weird old, dilapidated old, scary old house 

with the cross-eyed windows! And the Adair 

family—all five of them—cheerfully moving into 
the desolate old mansion! You'll miss a lot if you don’t 
meet these delightful people—the twins, Robin and 
Robert, plump and capable Allison, small and active 
Malcolm, and their mother, Mrs. Adair. And when you 
read of the bewildering and creepy adventures they 
have—well, the smoothest of hair will stand straight 
on end! If you had to live in a house with ghosts walk- 
ing above you, and things disappearing from under 
your very nose, what would you do? Don’t miss this 
thrilling serial which begins next month. 


There are many other exciting things coming in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. February is a month of parties and 
what girl would not like to hear all about how to plan 
them, what favors to have, what games to surprise her 
guests with, and oh, so many ideas to make things jolly! 


You'll love the article on how to develop grace and 
poise through the pleasant medium of the dance. 


“Miss George Washington” rides through danger on 
her birthday night. Don’t miss her story in February. 





One of the most interesting girls in the world visited 
this country not long ago. And THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is going to have an article about her soon. She’s Ishbel 
MacDonald—and she’s met kings and queens and the 
President of the United States. She’s the daughter of 
the Prime Minister of England, you see—and a thor- 
oughly active, unusual girl. Read about her! 


The International Number of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is even more of an event this year than ever before. You 
who love travel will go all over the world. You will read 
fascinating stories about girls just your age in foreign 
lands. You will be entranced by pictures of beautiful 
costumes. The rest we must keep for a surprise—in the 
March number of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


If your subscription has expired, you’d better hurry 
up and renew it. Don’t miss all the fun in 1930—all 
the stories, news, pictures, articles to help you make 
things, do things, plan things. Be sure to renew that ex- 
piring subscription now, and start the New Year right. 


Send in the coupon on page forty-two immediately. 
And by the way, your renewal will count towards your 
entry in the Big AMERICAN GIRL Subscription Contest! 





The American Girl 
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The Editor’s Trail 
this month has been 
turned over to Mrs. 
William H. Hoff- 
man, President of 
the Girl Scouts. 
Mrs. Hoffman is 
especially interested 
in readers of this 
magazine because 
she is Chairman of 
“The American 
Girl” Committee. 
She sends you this 
New Year’s message 





OW WE begin to write the year in 

round numbers—1930. This seems 

more than the beginning of a new year; 
it is a new decade. In ordinary years, we 
make plans and resolutions to last for twelve 
months. But somehow, it seems natural now 
to look ahead further than that—five, and 
even ten, years. 


1940! Some of you will be in college then; 
others will have taken up a career. You will 
have outgrown your Girl Scout uniforms and 
have given up going to camp. Perhaps you 
will wear leaders’ uniforms instead; we hope 
so. But whether you leave Girl Scouting or 
stay in it to help other girls have the fun you 
had when you were a Girl Scout, it will be 
pleasant for you to look back on these days and 
remember the things you liked doing most, 
and the ideas and ideals that meant so much 
to you. 


““We did have fun, didn’t we, on that hike 
we took in January, ten years ago?” Or, “I 
remember how I used to love to walk in the 


Along the Editor’s Trail 









dusk along the road at camp that led to the 
lake.” Or, “Yes, I learned to make silver 
jewelry that year; I gave Mother a pin for a 
Christmas present.” 


There will be all manner of books and 
stories that you will be glad to have read, and 
people you have known that you will like 
to remember. There will be little things you 
will be proud of—good sportsmanship, per- 
haps, and the time you resisted taking an easy, 
but not so honorable way out of a difficulty, 
and the things you started that you had the 
will to carry through to the end even though 
that end seemed far away. 


There may be certain things you will not 
care to remember. But the number of un- 
pleasant memories, just as the number of 
pleasant ones you have, depends on you. It 
is just like keeping a scrap book. You may 
use altogether too much paste and choose your 
scraps carelessly, or you may make a book 
that you will love looking over, alone and 
with your friends, later on. It is a matter of 
taste and choice. 


So, my New Year’s wish to you—and it is 
meant for the next ten years—is that you 
will fill your days with the best that you can 
find so that your memory book of the future 
will be full of pleasant things, whether they 
be summers at camp, winters at school, friend- 
ships, travel or difficulties overcome. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 50 
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IN BOSTON 





Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 

and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








IN BROOKLYN 





Official headquarters for Girl 

and Boy Scout clothing and 

accessories is at A & S— 

where a special department 
awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS ne 











IN MILWAUKEE 


Girl Scout Uniforms, Hats, 
Books, Belts, etc. at 


GIMBELS 











IN SAINT PAUL 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


ShiSoliden Sede 














IN NEW YORK 
TRADE SALES AGENTS 


for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 























A Winter Hike Menu 


HEN YOU hike over the hills and 

through the woods in winter, you 
are bound to be very hungry by sup- 
per time. Of course, you will want to 
cook your meal out of doors, and you 
want food that is substantial and ap- 
petizing, yet not too difficult to prepare. 
Mary Ellen takes a winter hike in 
February and she, we know, will be 
glad of this menu that was especially 
selected for cold weather. If you go hik- 
ing a great deal, you will save much time 
by keeping a basket ready, and fully 
equipped with the necessary staples 
which you always use, such as plates, 
forks, matches, salt, etc. The supplies 
are easy to carry and the result is— 
well, try the recipes and see! 


Hoppin’ John 
Cheese Muffins Candied Apples 
Cocoa 


The candied apples may be made be- 
forehand and carried on the hike, al- 
though they are not difficult to cook in 
the woods. And it’s a good deal more 


|| fun to cook them on the spot. 


Hoppin’ John 


4cups cooked split 
peas or dried beans 
4cups cooked rice 


1 pound bacon 
2 onions 
salt and pepper 


Cut the bacon in small pieces and fry 
until crisp. Slice the onions and fry in 
the bacon fat. Combine all ingredients 
in a large frying pan and heat well. 


Cheese Muffins 


4cups flour 4 cup melted fat 


4 teaspoons baking 2 eggs 
powder 2% cups milk (or 
Y4 cup sugar more) 
1 teaspoon salt cheese 


Mix all ingredients except cheese and 
put batter in muffin tins. Place a small 
square of plain cheese in the center of 
each muffin. Bake ten minutes before a 
reflector oven. 


Candied Apples 


YZ pint Karo syrup 2 pounds sugar 
apples 
Boil together until a bit dropped in 
water is hard. This makes enough to 


cover twenty apples. 


Note: These recipes are selected 
from Kettles and Campfires, the camp 
and trail cook book, published by 
Girl Scouts, Incorporated, 670 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























Washington, D.C. 
Girl Scouts! 


GIRL Scout apparel 
and equipment are 
a hobby with The 
Hecht Co. In our 
Girl Scout section, 
you will find sales- 
persons who are inter- 
ested in Girl Scout 
activities, and there- / 
fore serve you intel- 
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THE HECHT CO., F STREET 
Washington, D. C. 

























IN SCRANTON 





... you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment 
(including officially 
approved Girl Scout 
shoes) .. . and Boy 
Scouts too... on 
Samters young folks 
floor . . . the second 
... only at 


Samers 


SCRANTON, PA. 








IN MIDDLETOWN 


L. STERN CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 











IN ROCHESTER 


Girl Scout Apparel 
Headquarters 


B. Forman Co. 




















Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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earn to Make the New Dresses 


.. Through FREE instruction under 
an expert teacher at the nearest 
SINGER HoME SEWING SCHOOL 




































N ow, when the tempting new fashions prompt 
you to want more new dresses than in any pre- 
vious season, enjoy this new opportunity to 
learn to make them through Singer home sew- 
ing instruction. Any Singer Shop or Rep- 
resentative will give you full information 
about the available service in your community. 





7 7 7 


N almost every city and town the Singer Sewing Machine 

Company has long maintained its own shops and repre- 
sentatives. These shops, identified by the famous red “‘S”, 
have become familiar to women everywhere as home sewing 
centers where instruction and service are always available. 

Now more than 500 of these shops are offering with the 
new Singer sewing machines an important new service— 
the Singer Course in Home Sewing. At any Singer Home 

Sewing School you can now learn dressmaking by actually 

making the dress of your choice under the personal super- 

vision of an expert teacher. You are shown how to select 
“an appropriate design and material, and how to cut out, 
assemble, fit and finish your dress to the last distinctive detail. 
When you have completed your Course, you are ready to 
“make an abundance of lovely clothes for yourself and also 
1 to do quickly and perfectly, on your new modern Singer, 
draperies, curtains and other home furnishings. 

Whether or not you attend the nearest Home Sewing 
School, you will find that every Singer Shop is prepared to 
furnish with every Singer sewing machine an invaluable 
service that includes free expert instruction in modern ma- 
chine sewing, also the Singer Sewing Library, containing sim- 
ple, thorough, fully illustrated directions for making dresses, 
children’s clothes, curtains and draperies in your own home. 





r y r 
Delicately designed , 
printed chiffon,with  FREE—Your Choice of These Four Books 
Sngentllp FA one 
s » makes this ' i i 
Saieaie stake Ask any Singer Representative or Singer Shop to 
goer Sosy. She aoe show you the interesting books that make up the 
may be clear blue, Sewing Library, “How to Make Dresses,” “How 


softyellow cleared, tq Make Children’s Clothes,” “How to Make Dra- 

peries” and “Short Cuts to Home Sewing.” Asa 
~———,_ special offer, if you will refer to this advertisement 
you will receive your choice of these four beau- 
tiful books without the slightest cost or obligation. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INc. 


Shops and salesmen in every community. Look in your telephone directory for nearest 
shop address 
Copyright, U. S. A. 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 











Advertisers are eager to help you. Let them know your needs 
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If You Are A Girl Scout— 
If You Like To “do things”— 


YOU NEED THESE BOOKS 


THE GIRL SCOUT HANDBOOK— 


for it has all the most important things in it that you will 
want to know—how there came to be Girl Scouts, how you can 
pass your Tenderfoot Test and be one, how to bandage hurts 
and cook out-of-doors and tell directions by the stars. The Hand- 
book is well illustrated. Every Girl Scout fairly has to have one 
in order to meet rank requirements and earn her badges. Girl 
Scout green linen on stiff board. 80 cents. 





































a 








THE GIRL SCOUT SONG BOOK— 


Girl Scouts all like to sing, so they have made up some songs 
of their own and have adopted others. Now these favorites 
have been put into a Song Book that is greatly treasured both by 
Girl Scouts and by those who love simple, but fresh and un- 
hackneyed songs. It includes, The Trees Do Grow Green, The 
Dogie Song, Green Grow the Rushes-Ho, A Capital Ship, The 
Swiss Chalet, besides Negro spirituals, sea chanteys, and un- 
usual rounds, Cheapside, and Thou Poor Bird, for instance. 
Like the Handbook, it has a green linen cover on stiff board. 

$1.00. 





There is a little paper covered book con- 
taining the words of the songs for 35 cents 





THE GIRL SCOUT GAME BOOK— 


which Girl Scouts everywhere use when they plan their own 
meetings in the Court of Honor, or give a party to a visiting 
troop, or when they entertain parents and friends. The Game 
Book includes a number of games that Girl Scouts made up and 
played for a.long time before they were ever put in the Book. 
There are two hundred and twenty-six games and many of 
them are stalking, first aid, signalling and nature games. They 
include some good treasure hunts and some amusing nature 
games that may be played indoors. The stiff board orange cover 
is decorated with a Girl Scout silhouette. 60 cents. 




















THE GIRL SCOUT DIARY FOR 1930— 


it is small enough to slip into your pocket or pocketbook so 
that you can always have it handy. Beside space to record the 
days’ events, there are nature notes that help you keep track 1930 
of what is happening out-of-doors the year around. There are 
other Girl Scout suggestions and bits of information: self- 
measurements, tracking, things to do on a hike and when you go 

camping. These suggestions are illustrated. The little diary is 4 7 
useful as well as fun to keep. It too, has a green cover. 30 cents. 


Gul Scout Diary 








_— 





GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














If you win the Subscription Contest, you become your own movie director !— 
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HIS page has a mission in life, and 

Fanny Fitzgerald, of Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania, has discovered that we 
like to be controversial. And nothing 
gets us more nice and excited than a 
good hot argument. Fanny writes: “The 
Well, of All Things! column is just the 
thing for THE AMERICAN Girt. It gives 
the readers a way to express their opin- 
ions pro and con on the articles. The 
new serial, Red Coats and Blue, is some- 
thing different from the usual run of 
stories, even historical stories, as it 
depicts both sides of the story. How- 
ever, my opinion is that Carmella Com- 
mands is far superior in that it is so 
realistic, so rollicking, and so full of the 
pure joy of living.” 


B: HELEN BAUM of Rochester, 
New York, just to keep the argu- 
mentative ball rolling, disagrees with 
Fanny and says, “I like Red Coats and 
Blue even more than Carmella Com- 
mands.” And Dorothy Forry, of Marion, 
Ohio, thinks that “Red Coats and Blue 
is the most interesting girls’ story I have 
read in—oh, I couldn’t say how long!” 
Which do you like better? 


ERHAPS we can some day use the 

suggestion of Edna Peterson, of 
Chicago, Illinois, who writes: “Couldn’t 
one page of our magazine be devoted to 
the movies? I go to see them sometimes, 
not knowing what kind I will see, and 
many times I come home disappointed.” 


fe SPEAKING of the movies, here 
comes a letter straight from 
Beverly Hills, California, without even 
a mention of pictures, but with pretty 
specific ideas about a lot of other things. 
Celeste Gillette writes: “Winifred 
Moses’ cooking articles are wonderful. 
I have been awarded my cook’s merit 
badge, and I wish, if THE AMERICAN 
Girt has more hobbies, we could have 
articles on each merit badge, telling how 
to earn each badge, and how interesting 
it is to do the work for that certain 
badge. There are fifty-six merit badges 
altogether, and by writing on five each 
month, they could all appear in a year. 
The Laugh and Grow Scout page has 
always struck me very funny. The ad- 
vertising articles have helped me very 
much to decide what to buy. I think 
Mary Ellen has too much freedom for 
a girl of her age.” Do you agree with 
Celeste about Mary Ellen’s freedom? 


ODERN GIRLS are considering 
their 


careers very seriously. 

























of All Things! 


Betty Sweeny, of Rochester, New York, 
for instance, is “only fourteen, yet it is 
one of my greatest ambitions to be- 
come a lawyer. Couldn’t someone write 
of a woman’s chance as a lawyer?” 


OWENA L. MACDOUGALL, of 
Thistle Troop One, Warren, Rhode 
Island, wants a “page giving the experi- 
ences of different professional women 
such as nurses, doctors, interior deco- 
rators, writers, etc. I think it would 
be very interesting.” 


| gi HOLLEY REDINGTON, of 
Syracuse, New York, is occupied 
with other problems. She would like to 
have Hazel Rawson Cades “write some 
more articles on ‘how to cut your hair.’ 
Couldn’t she tell us what types of hair- 
cut go best with certain types of faces?” 
And Evelyn Knull, of North Man- 
chester, Indiana, has her own troubles. 
She wants Miss Cades to tell her “how 
to wear your hair when it’s perfectly 
straight”—and we shed a sympathetic 
tear when she adds that “mine is as 
straight as a pin.” We were a girl always 
to look longingly on Goldilocks, too. 


VEN IN MEXICO, American GIRL 

readers have to worry about what 
to do with their hair. Here’s Barbara 
Mae Deshler, writing us from Chi- 
huahua, Mexico: “I am anxious for the 
next issue to come to see if I can find 
a new way to fix my growing hair when 
it is not in curls.” 


EFORE WE forget it, though, we 

must pass on the good news to 
many readers that very soon we are 
going to have an article on dancing, by 
a famous dancing teacher. Several hun- 
dred girls who have written asking for 
it will be pretty excited about this. 


E ARE APT to forget that THE 
AMERICAN GIRL travels all the 
way up to Alaska, even in January 
snow, until we open a letter from Ruth 
Mills, of Sitka, Alaska. She has plenty 
of suggestions, and perhaps many of you 
will agree with her in some of the 
points she makes. First of all, though, 
she compliments us very much—and oh, 
how we do like sincere compliments! 
She writes, “You are the most interest- 
ing magazine that I ever read. There are 
only a very few things that I could pos- 
sibly change to make you better, in my 
opinion. If I may name them, they are 
as follows: I am very fond of dogs, 
horses, and cattle stories. Of course, 
there must be girls and boys in them. 
I also wish that you would have more 
sea stories. The one in the October issue, 
Breath of the Sea, by Kenneth Payson 
Kempton, was splendid. There are only 
two more things that I could possibly 
ask, or even wish for. The first—won’t 
you please have the Beholder more 
often? Say every other month? The 
second and last request is, will you 
please publish the full address of each 
girl whose letter you print or speak of 
in Well, of All Things!?” We can’t com- 
ply with this last request, partly be- 
cause of lack of space and partly because 
of editorial regulations. We wish that 
we could. 


E’VE BEEN holding our breath 

just waiting for a loud and vo- 
ciferous plea for articles on dramatics. 
And sure enough, along comes Christine 
Carr, of Batavia, New York, wanting an 
article written by some noted dramatist 
or actor. Of course, we did have an 
article about Eva Le Gallienne, but 
play-acting is altogether fascinating, 
and we'll keep dramatics in mind. So 
watch THE AMERICAN GIRL closely dur- 
ing the coming year! 


ARY McCRACKEN, of Portland, 

Oregon, has a different idea. She 
is interested in plays, too, but she would 
like to “have a play or a stunt each 
month. Although I love to read the plays, 
I also like to produce them. If we could 
have a play in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
every few months, I’m sure THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL readers would enjoy them.” 
We would print plays if we had room 
for them. 


OW, what ideas do you have? We’ve 
cleared out a whole enormous draw- 

er that is simply yawning for your letters 
and suggestions. So let’s hear from you! 





It’s not too late to join the subscription contest—send for the rules 
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Etching by J. Mathieson, courtesy of The Kennedy Galleries, New York 


Up the drifted foothills, 


Like phantoms in a row, 


The ragged lines of somber pines 


Filed across the snow. 


Down the gloomy coulees 
The burdened troopers went, 


| 





Marching Pines 


By Lew Sarett 


Snowy packs upon their backs— 


Bowed of head and bent. 


Up the cloudy mountains, 
A mournful singing band, 
Marching aimless to some nameless, 
Undiscovered land. 


From “The Box of God’’, published by Henry Holt and Company 
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Ups an 
Downs 


By ANN WARNER 


Illustrations by F.C. Yohn 


and in a moment great jagged mountain 

peaks seemed to her excited fancy to shoot 
up like giant bayoneted muskets warning 
her off. She zoomed and soared from them, 
then, regaining courage, she dropped slowly 
earthward. She wished she had swooped low 
over the rolling foothills, accustoming her- 
self to their gentle slopes before flying toward 
the precipitous ice-clad peaks of the continen- 
tal divide. Going into a glide, she looked back 
at her father in the seat behind. 

‘‘Had enough?” he called to her. 

Joan nodded sheepishly. It was a new sen- 
sation for her to be willing to relinquish the 
controls. But this was her first experience in 
mountain flying. She began to understand 
why her father had stipulated that he do the 
landing today. 

Joan had never soloed. Her famous father, 
Mace Marriot, flying ace of a war that was 
only an uncertain childhood memory to Joan, 
had encouraged her when she developed the 
same daring fondness he had for adventures 
in the far skies. But he never permitted solo 
flights. When she was eighteen, he would let 
her take the tests, obtain a pilot’s license, and 
have a ship of her own. Meanwhile she must 
be content to fly with him in a ship with dual 
controls. Joan knew that that was no small 
privilege, yet she longed for the months that 
remained to pass so that she could step forth, an acknowl- 
edged pilot of the air, and mistress of all she surveyed. 

Now she watched with tense interest as her father circled 
about, searching for the described landing place a mile 
from her brother Dick’s mine. Although it was not a regu- 
lar field, Dick had assured them they would have no trou- 
ble. Still both Joan and her father would feel easier when 
they saw it. It was queer how little Dick really under- 
stood about airplanes. He could never handle the controls. 
He had no sense of equilibrium, and the way he gauged 
distances would have been funny if it had not been pathetic. 

But Joan, six years younger, had been born to soar. She 


Je nosed her plane gently downward, 





— Lew 


Dick appeared in the 
mine shaft and Joan 
pointed to the sky- 
line, ominously red 


had it all—intuitive sense of direction, lithe tautness of 
body, searching gray eyes, quick keen brain that responded 
alertly to every swaying current of air. From her very 
earliest days she had always sought the high places. Roofs 
to her were the only really entrancing part of a city. The 
thrill of balancing her way along a forbidden parapet— 
while Dad scolded from below! 

In spite of their difference in age as well as tempera- 
ment, she and Dick were great chums. They shared abso- 
lutely a longing for wider spaces. To their mother, a city 
was the only conceivable place in which one could live. 
Before Joan was twelve she had been to Europe three times, 
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yet as she told Dick disgustedly, all they ever saw was 
cities. Later she persuaded her mother to let her revel in 
the joy of summer camps. 

Joan quite understood why the lure of the open country 
had inclined Dick to become a mining engineer, but she 
could not understand why the depths of the earth absorbed 
him, not the limitless stretches above. It was not as if Dick 
lacked a chance to choose. After graduation and a year’s 
practical experience in mining, he and a college friend had 
leased a mine, The Thunder Belle, in a famous old gold 
district of Colorado. 

“Let ‘em learn by experience,” Mace Marriot had 
growled skeptically when told of the venture. 

“But Dad, Dick never rushes into things,” Joan had 
pointed out. “Besides his friend, Gordon, has been out of 
college three years. He was a senior when Dick was a 
freshman. He’s had lots of experience. They must have 
found something good.” Joan was convinced that any- 
thing that could stir slow old Dick to the enthusiasm his 
last letters had contained must indeed be remarkable. 

Now Joan, atingle with excitement, and her father 
were flying out to see the place for themselves. They 
swooped over hill after hill, circling about to locate them- 
selves. They passed over a large town clinging to the 
slopes of a narrow valley. There were so few signs of life 
about the wedged-in buildings that it seemed like a phan- 
tom town, perhaps a sleeping town, burrowing deeper and 
deeper into its terraced hold on the steep hillside until the 
day when the glory of old boom times would return. 

Joan knew from Dick’s letters that here in ’59 gold had 
been found beside a creek splashing its crystal way be- 
tween virgin forests of spruce and pine. Joan thought of 
the bygone horde of gold seekers crossing the plains in 
slow ox trains. Today their light ship, the Will-O’-The- 
Wisp, had traversed the distance in hours, not weary weeks. 
She wondered what the occupants of those old plodding 
prairie schooners would have thought to see the Will-O’- 
The-Wisp come swooping over them. Perhaps it would 


In no time she was above the station. 
If the rangers were only at home! 


have terrified them more even than the sight of a band of 
marauding Indians, or the dismal howl] of distant coyotes. 

Her father gained her attention and pointed downward. 
Yes, that must be the sloping pasture Dick had described. 
There was a car drawn to one side—Dick waiting for 
them! Banking, her father circled the plane slowly around 
and manipulated carefully for position. Soon, almost with- 
out feeling the impact, the wheels were on the hillocky 
ground and they were jolting to a stop. 

It had been four months since they had seen Dick. How 
big and brown and handsome he looked in his rough 
breeches and brown leather lumber jacket! A moment 
later she was giving her hand shyly to his friend, Gordon, 
of the snapping black eyes. 

“How’s The Thunder Belle coming on?” her father was 
asking. 

Dick’s face lighted. “Beyond our best hopes. The wa- 
ter’s bad. But if we can keep it down and if the fissure 
we're following will just have the vein it looks as if it 
would—” 

“Why do you want good drinking water in a mine?” 
Joan questioned in a dazed voice. 

“Good drinking water?” Dick repeated blankly. 

“You said the water was bad,” Joan replied. 

“Oh,” Gordon laughed. ““He meant there was danger of 
the mine getting flooded up to the level where we’re work- 
ing. Or worse—up to the pump.” 

“But why do you have water in a mine at all?” Joan 
asked. 

“Not because we want it!” Gordon smiled at her. “But 
it seeps into all the mines around here.” 

“The Thunder Belle’s an old mine, you know,” Dick 
went on. “But like the other big producers it’s been lying 
idle, and the machinery’s in far from A Number One con- 
dition. It would take a force of a hundred men to work 
it like it used to be. We’ve got two miners, Long Pete and 
Joe, working for us. That’s all we can manage just now.” 
“Still, take it all in all, the cribbing in the shaft and 
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the hoist—” began Gordon. He did know technicalities! 

Joan threw out her hands. “That may be English,” she 
paused and shook her head doubtfully. 

Dick answered with unexpected quickness. “Perhaps,” 
he said slyly, “if we keep to tail skids banking into 
level zooms—” 

Joan colored, neatly caught. Evidently she was no more 
inner-earth-minded than Dick had been air-minded. 

During the mile drive down one valley and up an- 
other to The Thunder Belle, she wondered why she hated 
so thoroughly the underground. It occurred to her that 
her father might have had something of the same feeling 
when he had escaped so gladly from trench life to the 
greater hazards of the air. Yet to Dick, delving in the 
earth had a fascination, a glamour all its own. The very 
secretive hiddenness of everything seemed to hint of un- 
told magic possibilities. She wished that mine in which 
he expected her to find such entranced interest was not 
to her only a small dark hole where walls might close in 
on one any minute, smothering one completely. She knew 
she would have to get down into it finally but she could 
not help hedging a little as they peered into its black 
depths. 

“Let’s have dinner before we explore it,” she suggested. 

“Dinner will have to be cooked before eaten, I’m afraid,” 
said Dick, apologetically. “You see, The Thunder Belle 
gobbles down all our spare cash. So we’re our own cooks. 
Long Pete and Joe go home to Central nights. We’ve only 
lunches to supply them.” 

Joan blessed her outdoor training that gave her a 
chance to reply, so nonchalantly, ‘““You leave meals to me. 
I’ll cook. How about it? Do you like biscuits?” 

Their faces left no need for speech. “Our meals have 
been sort of sketchy,” Gordon admitted. 

Sketchy, Joan decided, was a mild term for the old 
lumpy, hardened concoctions she found tucked in the sup- 
ply box. Later she learned that one was to have been oat- 
meal, another pancakes. 

“We ended up with coffee and bacon and eggs three 
times a day,” said Dick cheerfully. “That is—when we 
didn’t run out of eggs. But we’ve learned to make swell 
boiled eggs, and you should taste our coffee!” 

Joan, surveying the bottom of the coffee 
pot, was not so certain she approved of their 
taste. However, an hour later she was grate- 
ful that they were not more critical. Cooking 
in a high altitude, more than a mile and a 
half above sea level, had brought unforeseen 
complications. Her biscuits were decidediy 
peculiar, and she marveled to see 
them disappear, even with the aid 
of appetites whetted by the tang 
of the fresh, clear mountain air. 


” 


She was reassured for, as sne = 
looked down, several men came ai, 
running toward the noisy plane 


A few days’ experience and a tip to use less baking 
powder to offset the lighter weight of the atmosphere, 
however, enabled Joan to produce the light flaky mounds 
she had anticipated that first day. 

She was busy every minute discovering other strange 
features of this new country. She learned that water did 
not really run uphill, it just sometimes looked as if it 
did as you rode along beside it. And when you drove Dick’s 
car, you could tell by looking ahead if you were to go 
dashing up the grade in high or it was going to force 
you into low in a few yards. And distance! Why a moun- 
tain would look near enough to reach out and pick a pine 
cone from it, yet you might walk hours and not seem one 
speck nearer it. 

“They tell a story,” drawled Gordon, “about a ten- 
derfoot that started out one morning to walk to a range 
that looked nice and near. Long late that afternoon some- 
one happened on him beside a little creek preparing to 
strip. ‘What’re you going to do?’ they asked him. ‘Swim 
across.’ ‘Why don’t you jump?’ ‘Why, man,’ he answered, 
‘that stream there may be miles wide.’ ” 

Besides the funny stories, they told her interesting facts 
about the country. One day she asked why there were 
only bare hills near most of the mines, while accounts of 
early days told of woods everywhere. 

“The first comers cut down trees recklessly to build 
their shacks and timber the mines,”’ Dick explained. “Once 
forests are gone they’re slow coming back.” 

“And after the miners got through,” broke in Gordon, 
“the tourists started in. It gets me how any trees escape, 
the way they leave campfires burning and scatter lighted 
matches every time they take a cigarette.” 

“We're especially worried this year,” Dick went on, 
“because it’s so dry. If a fire got any headway—Whowee! 





And goodbye, Thunder Belle! Just one little match!” 
(Continued on page 36) 


















Stuffed peppers, buttered beets and potato chips, garnished with olives rolled in bacon makes an appetizing main dish for dinner or luncheon 


Enter, the Entrée 


And wherever a good one enters, it is remembered, for an entrée 
may be both delicious and unusual if it is properly prepared 


eat, an entrée used to be a dain- 

ty little dish served between the 
fish and the roast, or after the roast and before the game 
courses, or even (heaven preserve the waistline) both times. 
But those were the good old days. Now people haven’t time 
for many large formal dinners, so instead of fitting in the 
entrée between courses, many hostesses serve it at luncheon 
oc dinner as the main course. On very formal occasions, 
however, it is better to serve a more substantial main course, 
following a light entrée. 

The between-course entrée, though only a small dish, 
was usually a very complicated one, taking much time and 
labor to prepare. The large entrée which serves as a main 
course is much less complex, and many very attractive 
dishes can be easily and quickly made. 

Entrées are divided into two classes, hot and cold. Since 
there is such a wide variety of these dishes in both classes 
and since the hot entrée is more suitable than the cold for 
the January menu, we shall discuss only the latter. 

Entrées may be made of fish, meats, eggs and vegetables, 
and may be served in many forms. In this article, we shall 
give recipes only for creamed dishes, timbales and cro- 
quettes. 

Of course, you all know how to make the usual creamed 
dishes on toast, so I shall not bother to repeat, but shall tell 
vou an excellent way to dress up the ordinary creamed dish 
for a party which is known as en croustade. Croustade is 
the name given to a bread box or case. It is not at all diffi- 
cult to make croustades or bread boxes. With a long, very 
sharp knife, cut the side, top and bottom crusts off a loaf of 
bread. Then cut the decrusted loaf in slices three inches 
thick, and, with a sharp pointed knife, cut out the centers 
so that you have an open box, the sides of which are about 
one-half inch thick. Fry in deep fat at 375 degrees Fahren- 
heit, or butter and toast in oven to a deep, golden brown. 
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In planning menus for cold win- 
ter days, be sure to keep in mind the 
fact that your courses must be 
well balanced. Use fresh vegetables and fruits in season 
as much as possible. As you will see, many entrées 
contain them. 


Eggs a la King en Croustade 


2 tablespoons fat 2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour YZ cup sautéed mushrooms 
Y% cups milk 4 can pimentoes cut in strips 
4 cup cream orevaporat- 2 egg yolks 
ed milk 6 hot, medium cooked eggs 
1 teaspoon salt 6 bread cases 


Prepare the bread boxes for frying. Melt the fat in a 
saucepan and stir in the flour. Then cook with constant stir- 
ring until the mixture bubbles. Gradually add a portion of 
the milk, still stirring until the mixture boils again and then 
stir in the rest and set over hot water to finish heating. Pre- 
pare the rest of the ingredients. Cook the eggs, sauté the 
mushrooms; chop the pimento; fry the bread boxes. Just 
before it is time to serve, add the cream and the salt to the 
sauce, beat in the butter bit by bit, then the mushrooms and 
pimento, and lastly the slightly beaten egg yolks. 

Set the bread boxes on a hot platter. Nearly fill with the 
sauce. Set an egg in each and pour over the rest of the sauce. 
The dish may be garnished with a bunch of parsley at each 
end or bordered with the vegetables that are to be served 
with this dish. Green peas, asparagus, buttered carrots or 
tiny onions would serve excellently well for this purpose. 
Two cups diced ham, veal, chicken or fish may be heated 
in the sauce and the hard cooked eggs omitted. 

Rice also serves as an excellent background for an entrée; 
that is, to serve as the main course of a meal. When it is 
well cooked, there is no more delicious basis for a dish. 
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Here is an attractive and tasty entrée to serve at an in- 
formal luncheon or dinner. Follow directions carefully. 


Eggs on Curried Rice 


1% cups rice Y4 cup evaporated milk 
2 tablespoons butter YZ cup canned tomato soup 
1 large onion 3 egg yolks 
Y% cup stock or water 6 soft cooked eggs (hot) 
1 tablespoon curry 6 slices frizzled ham 
powder 1 teaspoon salt 


Wash the rice. Cover with cold water and soak for an 
hour. Put three quarts of water in a large kettle and when it 
is boiling add three teaspoons salt. Add the rice. Cook for 
twenty minutes or until tender. Drain (reserve water for 
soup). Rinse the cooked rice in cold water and set it aside 
to drain. 

In the meantime, put the butter in a saucepan, slice the 
onion. Add to this and fry until golden brown. Then add the 
stock or water, the curry powder and salt. Simmer and add 
the evaporated milk. When this is hot, add the purée, then 
beat in the egg yolks. Put the rice in a shallow, fireproof 
dish. Pour part of the sauce over it and set in the oven for a 
few minutes. Remove. Put the ham in a frying pan and 
cook until hot and well browned. Lay the eggs evenly in two 
rows or three each on top of the rice and pour over the rest 
of the sauce. Top each egg with a slice of ham and serve. 

This may be varied by using two cups of macaroni or 
spaghetti or noodles instead of the rice. To cook these, just 
follow the directions contained on the cover of the package. 

Timbales should occupy a large place in the entrée list. 
They are very easy to make, they are 
both attractive to look at and appe- 
tizing to the taste, they can be made 
from an endless variety of leftovers 
and are very nutritious. 

A timbale is a custard with the 
sugar left out. The eggs are used with 
one cup of milk to make the mixture 
stiff enough to unmold, and this cus- 
tard mixture is combined with one 
cup of minced vegetables, meat or 
fish, and seasoned to suit the taste. 
Rice or bread crumbs may be sub- 
stituted for part of the egg. 

As a basic recipe, I shall give you 
the following one: 


Spinach Timbale 


2 cups minced 
spinach 
1 teaspoon salt 


4 eggs 
2 cups milk or 
cup of evapo- 
rated milk and 2 tablespoons 
cup water minced onion 

2 tablespoons minced bacon 
Beat the eggs slightly. Add the 
milk and salt and beat again. Put the 
spinach, onion and bacon through 
the food chopper. And then stir into 
the custard mixture. Pour into 
greased custard cups. Set these into a 
pan of hot water and bake at 350 de- 
grees Fahrenheit until a knife stuck 
in the center of a timbale comes out 
clean. Do not overcook or the timbale 
will whey out or curdle and of course 
will not unmold properly. Unmold 
on a hot platter. Fill in the space 
with white sauce and serve with any 
buttered vegetable such as _ string 
beans, sliced carrots, green peas or 
onions. Fresh vegetables are the best. 


_ 


—_ 





Croquettes, of course, serve as the basis of excellent en- 
trée dishes but since you have already the recipes for these 
in the October number, I shall give you a new recipe for 
meat balls instead. 


Meat Balls with Celery Sauce 


clove of garlic 34 cup fine bread crumbs 
34 pound round steak \%4 cup grated cheese 
34 pound fresh, lean pork 1 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 


Rub the bowl in which the meat balls are to be mixed 
with the cut end of a clove of garlic. This may be omitted 
if you do not like this flavor. Put the meat, bread crumbs, 
cheese and salt through a food chopper. Add the egg. Mix 
well and shape into balls or cakes. Put a little salt and pep- 
per into a hot frying pan. Add a little fat, then the meat 
balls. Cook until brown on one side and then turn and 
brown on the other. Lower the heat and continue cooking 
for about ten minutes, turning when necessary. 

In the meantime, make a celery sauce as follows: 


1 tablespoon fat 
1 large onion 
bit of bayleaf 
1 cup celery diced 
fine 
1 cup stock or water 


teaspoon salt 
cup evaporated 
milk diluted with 
cup water 
tablespoons fat 
tablespoons flour 
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In preparing this sauce, do not have the temperature too 
high. And be careful not to allow the flour to get lumpy. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Spinach timbales accompanied by vegetables are served as the main dish for this luncheon 
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A tall, sharp-featured 
woman with a shawl 
thrown over her head, 
V7 ran out of the house 


™ HAT have you boys been doing all morning?” 
Nadine demanded as the Berts came stamping 
into the living room each carrying an unwieldy 

burden which they made comical efforts to conceal. 

“Preparing an offering,” explained Albert with a grin. 

“For your feet,” supplemented Herbert. Thereupon they 
deposited two pairs of snowshoes—one the wide web Indian 
style, and the other the ski type, ten feet long. 

“TI don’t know how to use them,” she protested, but 
she was interested just the same. 

“When you go abroad they will be your main support,” 
Herbert said. 

“Ere many moons. You'll soon learn,” added Albert. 

“Do you mean that I shall have to use them instead 
of Sorrel?’’ she inquired, not quite so keen. 

“Under our superior tutelage the Fair Sister is waxing 
intelligent.” 

“Tis even so!” 

“But I’m not waxing anything,” she answered vigor- 
ously. 

“We admit it.” 

“Unanimously!” 

“Is that so?’ Nadine asked, as Mrs. Evans came into 
the room. 

“That you are not wax—” 

“Of course not.” She had to laugh. “I mean that I 
won’t be able to ride Sorrel.” 

“Only when the roads are broken. You can’t take many 
more rambles into the mountains until next summer. The 
snow gets several feet deep on the level and in other places 
the drifts are almost impassable. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to ride through bad places, but it is terrifically hard 
on the horse and you would not want to do it unless it 
could not possibly be avoided. I think you’ll enjoy snow- 
shoeing, really, but you don’t have to use them yet.” 

Nadine looked out of the window at the lovely Bitter 
Root Valley, which wore nothing more formidable than a 
thin coat of soft snow. According to the calendar, winter 
was well upon them, but so far it had been remark- 
ably mild. 

“Oh,” she sighed. “If I may not be able to ride much 
more, I’d like to go out now.” 

“Take advantage of the shining hours?” suggested 
Herbert. 

“While they are shining 

“Lessons?” Mrs. Evans reminded her of her béte noire. 

“Done, thank you,” Nadine replied. The twins’ faces 
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W hen Winter 


were long. They groaned as they sensed impending doom. 

“We’re undone,” murmured Albert in a stage aside. 

“Ours wait,” added his brother with a suitable gesture. 

“You better get at them,’’ Nadine remarked, then added 
contritely, “Were you making these snowshoes for me 
instead of studying?” 

“It was a pleasure.’ 

“We enjoyed the sacrifice.” 

“You are dears. Thank you a lot. Ill stay in and 
work with you,” she announced bravely. 

“We refuse more sacrifices.” 

“Go, woman, and leave us in peace,” Herbert thundered. 

“T have an errand, if it isn’t too far,” Mrs. Evans 
told her. 

“All right,” she agreed readily. 

“You have been to the Moreley’s claim back of Red 
Man’s Trail. Do you think you could find it?” 

“Of course, just as easy. I’ve been there twice.” 

“Martin, Mr. Moreley, stopped last night on his way 
to Missoula for supplies. I have been worried about his 
wife there alone. He said the little boy has a cold and 
the baby is ailing. He'll be back this evening, but I’d 
like to send a few things and make sure they are all 
right,” Mrs. Evans explained. 

“T'll love to go. Why do they live way back there?” 

“They have a piece of good government property, about 
eighty acres, and they have to live on it three years, then 
by paying a small fee, it will be their own. Martin ex- 
pects to get a road through by the time he proves up, then 
they can make a good living. 

“It’s beautiful in the summer, but Mrs. Moreley said 
she didn’t see a soul all last winter, not from Thanks- 
giving time.” 

“It must be lonely,” Nadine said sympathetically. 

“No doubt it is, dear, but this is the third year, they 
haven’t much money, and it is splendid that they can 
make themselves a home. I knew Lilian when she was a 
young girl; she was always very courageous.” 

“T’ll hustle.” 

Nadine flew to her room where she changed her dress 
for blouse, knickers, heavy woolen stockings which she 
drew over her others, and a stout pair of shoes. She had 
a sheep’s wool mackinaw, dark fur gloves and a cap to 
match. “All ready,” she called gaily as she raced down- 
stairs, making almost as much noise as one of the boys. 
Mummy looked her over; then added a long red scarf 
to the outfit. 

“You'll do. I wouldn’t stay, dear, because the weather 
may change suddenly and I shall be anxious about you.” 

“T’'ll get back as quickly as I can,” she promised. 

“En’ here’s the bags, Mam, all packed,” said Cook 
as she brought them to Nadine. “Aw, Miss, be ye bun- 
dled warm?” 

“As toast,’? Nadine answered. 

“Sure, here be them twins wid that imp, Sorrel. If 
he’s seein’ me, he’ll be wantin’ sugar. Didn’t he put his 
head in me windy this mornin’ en knock over me can of 
syrup? He’s the rogue, that horse. Wan o’ these days 
he’ll be walkin’ into me kitchen.” She chuckled heartily 
at the prospect and hurried out so the sight of her could 
not tempt the pony. 

“So long, Mummy.” Nadine gave her a quick, warm little 
hug, then ran out with the saddle bags, which the boys ad- 
justed as she took her place. 

‘See these rolls ?” demanded Albert, his hand on an extra 
strip of blanket at the back. Nadine saw an enormous bundle, 
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Comes #4 


“Tf it gets extra cold, un- 
fasten them and snap them 
here in front over your legs.” 

“Thanks. My goodness, one 
would think I was going to 
Little America in the Antarctic, 
and there isn’t so much as a 
stir in the air,” she protested 
at the attention. 

“You are riding six miles—” 

“Twelve in all.” 

“Winter weather is as fickle 
as a woman.” 

“So, be prepared.” 

“That’s our motto—” 

“We're unlonely Boy Scouts, 
we are—!” 

“Oh, do stop,” she begged, 
then asked, “Got much to do?” 

“French, math, chemistry—” 

“Latin, literature, and .a 
poem—” 

“Woe, woe. Well, if you 
finish, come and meet me,” she 
invited. 

“We can’t possibly make it,” 
Albert sighed. 

“Perhaps there'll be time for 
a jaunt when you get back,” 
said Herbert. 

“Fine, so long. Go on, Sor- 
rel!”? She smoothed his mane, 
gave his neck a pat, then with 
a toss of his head he started 
walking sedately through the 
grove. When they neared the 
corral he began to run and was 
racing beautifully when they 
passed the bunkhouse, where 
some of the men stood in the 
doorway and grinned cheer- 
fully. 

‘Keep an eye on the clouds,” 
Jim, the foreman, shouted. 

“Beware of slides,” added 
the huge cook. 

“They do like to tease me,” 
Nadine laughed. 

Even if she was a tenderfoot, 
she knew there wasn’t snow 
enough, except miles and miles 
back in the mountains, to form 
a slide, and there wasn’t a 
single cloud in the sky—it was 
a vast expanse of blue as far 
as the eye could reach. They 
followed the ranch road to the 
edge of the foothills, turned 
south into a trail that mean- 
dered through the woods, and 
instead of being carpeted with 
pine needles, it was covered 
with a crust of snow. Sorrel 
was feeling top hole, he felt 
like having a good run, and his 
new shoes made the frozen 
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By E. J. 
CRAINE 


rocks ring until it sounded like a series of 
bells. In good time they reached the creek, 
which had a coat of ice along each edge, 
and the pony went crashing and splashing 
through. At the other side they turned west, 
followed the canyon half a mile, then 
struck south again into a wide ravine. Here 
the horse raced, but Nadine drew him in 
sharply when they came to the foot of a 
grade. 

“You must take it easy, now,” she in- 
sisted. 

He had no objection, for the incline was 
steep, and at the top the girl made him stop 
to catch his breath. While he rested she 
glanced about her. The air was crystal 
clear, and here and there across the val- 
ley small dark clusters marked different 
ranches. Ahead, three miles 
as the crow flies toward the 
left, was Yellow Pines where 
the Talbots lived, and beyond 
that the red buildings of the 
Fielding homestead. Nadine 
smiled as she recalled her host 
of wonderful new friends. 
She caught her breath with a 
little thrill of gratitude at her 
amazing good fortune and 

wondered how she 
would ever, ever 
repay Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans and 
the fun-loving 


The snow was rapidly 
covering all three of 
them—Nadine, the baby 
snuggling against her 
rigid body, and Sorrel 
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Berts for all they had done for her and were doing every 
day ever since she came to live with them at Evermay. 

“I—I wonder where I’d have gone next if they hadn’t 
wanted me,” she asked softly. “Expect I’d better do this 
errand as quickly as I can so Mummy won't be anxious.” 

Giving the reins a little shake, they proceeded, but the 
way was rough and it was unwise to do more than a swift 
walk. In half an hour they came to a new road that led 
up a narrow valley. It wasn’t nearly finished; only a few of 
the stumps had been blasted out, and in spots the rocks 
were slippery and treacherous. Presently they were going 
up a hill, over a ridge, and in the hollow below Nadine saw 
the Moreley cabin. The place was built after the style of 
ancient New England homes, in 


a glimpse of her face in the mirror. She looked worn out. 
“Expect soap and water would do me good, too,” she 
said, trying to smile. She took time to tidy herself, then sat 
down, with young Martin beside her. Without a word they 
ate the meal and it did make them feel better. 
“Did you give the baby some of the food ?” Nadine asked. 
“‘A little, he wouldn’t take much,” she answered. ‘‘Oh, 
I wish my husband would come home. It’s dreadful being 
alone. I never minded it before, but this is the first one 
of them has been sick. I’m glad you came,” she added as 
if suddenly realizing that she hadn’t expressed any such 
feeling. She felt the sheer relief of the girl’s presence. 
“Tt’s winding, Mother,” young Martin volunteered. A 
stiff breeze had sprung up and 





the shape of an ell, home, sheds 
and barns connected for warmth 
and protection to human beings 
and stock. 

“Whooo—hoooo,” she called 
and the echoes repeated the sum- 
mons. Almost instantly the door 
was thrown open, a tall, sharp- 
featured woman with a shawl 
thrown over her head, ran out, 
followed by a two-year-old boy 
who clung to her skirts. 

At sight of the girl, her eager- 
ness vanished, and she seemed 
disappointed, but she did answer 
half-heartedly, ““Whooo!” 

“Mummy wanted to know how 
you are and she sent some things,” 
Nadine explained as she rode into 
the dooryard, where she dis- 
mounted and unfastened the sad- 
dlebags. 

“You are good to come,” Mrs. 
Moreley answered, but her tone 
was harsh. The girl noticed that 
her eyes were red, her hair tousled, 
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they could hear it bellowing wild- 
ly through the trees. 

“Yes, honey,” his mother 
answered, hardly knowing what 
she said. “If it hadn’t been so far 
I'd have tried to get him to a 
neighbor’s, but I can’t leave 
Marty, and I have to be here to 
keep up the fires. If they go out, 
everything we have stored for next 
year will freeze,” she sighed, as if 
she had been going over and over 
the possibilities a thousand times. 

“Mr. Moreley will be here this 
evening,” Nadine tried to be re- 
assuring, but the child in her 
arms lay limp, its wee face drawn 
in pain, its tiny hands clenched, 
and how she did wish Mummy 
were there. It occurred to her to 
ride back to Evermay and bring 
help, but she dreaded lest it take 
too long. By this time, Mrs. More- 
ley had finished and came to the 
girl. She gave one glance at the 
baby and began to sob. 








as if she hadn’t combed it all day. 
“Come in, the place is upset,” she added wearily as she led 
the way into the three-room home. Nadine followed her in. 

“How is the baby ?” Nadine asked. She was afraid some- 
thing dreadful had happened, the woman looked so dis- 
traught. 

“‘He’s been sick all night. I’ve done everything I know 
for him, and I don’t know what to do next,” she almost 
sobbed as she picked up the tiny baby, less than a year old. 
Nadine glanced at it and her heart contracted with pity. 

“Perhaps there is something in the bag that will help,” 
she suggested and hastened to open it. 

She found cake, jellies, fruit, preserves, besides a can 
of special food for infants. With it was a note and direc- 
tions Mrs. Evans had written. Intuitively the girl realized 
that the frightened mother had left everything undone while 
she devoted herself to the suffering infant. She could tell 
that the small boy had been fed, but there was a pot of 
untouched coffee on the back of the stove and she knew that 
Mrs. Moreley hadn’t eaten a mouthful herself. Quietly Na- 
dine removed her wraps, filled the wood boxes, chatted 
with little Martin, washed his face, the dishes, made beds 
and gave the place a brushing up. Then she prepared a 
meal and when it was ready she smiled shyly. 

“I’m not much of a cook, but you must eat something. 
I'll hold the baby while you do.” Mrs. Moreley looked at 
her and blinked. 

“T’m so tired,” she sighed. 

“Of course you are, but you’ll be stronger when you have 
eaten something,” she insisted. The mother put the baby in 
her arms, and before she sat down to the table, she caught 


“Oh, he’s getting worse. If I 

could only get him to somebody who can help,” she wailed. 

“Let me take him home. I’m sure Mummy will know what 

to do,” popped out almost before Nadine realized that the 

idea was in her mind, Then she added, “‘Couldn’t you all 
come ?” 

“My husband has the horses, and I can’t leave the fires. 
Everything will freeze if they go out. Marty has a cold, 
and I don’t dare take him out or he’ll be sick too.” She sat 
down hopelessly. 

“Then let me take the baby. That’s the quickest thing. 
I'll be at home in an hour. We'll hurry as fast as we can 
—Sorrel is the most trustworthy pony, he’ll take us through 
quickly—” She was so excited and anxious to help that the 
words tumbled over each other and the woman stared at 
her, wide-eyed with fear. It was a wild proposition, but 
they were both thoroughly terrified, and the most drastic 
remedy had to be considered. ‘‘Mummy knows about 
babies—” 

“Yes, she does—” Mrs. Moreley hesitated, then the baby 
gave a convulsive little sob. “I’ve got to be sensible and let 
him have all the help I can,” she determined quickly, and 
Nadine remembered that Mrs. Evans had said how cour- 
ageous she was. ‘Youll be careful—” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

While Nadine got her own things, Mrs. Moreley bundled 
the baby in his long coat and hood, then she took some 
newspapers, spread them on the table, and folded them 
about him, next she rolled him in a Navy blanket, fasten- 
ing it with huge safety pins. The mother looked very solemn. 

(Continued on page 31) 

















' The Witches’ House 





By MABEL CLELAND 


Illustrations by Ethel Plummer 


HYLLIS BARON accepts the invitation of Beth 

Landis, a boarding-school friend, to spend the Christ- 

mas holidays with the Landis family. As they near 
home, Beth points out a small, deserted house near the rail- 
road track, known as the Witches’ House. Many eerie tales 
float about. The house is a place of mystery. As they 
talk about buried treasure and mystery houses, the con- 
versation turns to a beautiful cameo necklace which Phyllis 
is wearing. Its value is enormous, and it cannot be replaced. 
The girls arrive at the station, but no one is there to 
meet them. Beth hails a lone taxicab, and the girls go 
home. Soon the taxi swings into the Landis driveway, 
and Phyllis meets the family—Mr. and Mrs. Landis, 
Tom, the oldest boy, Jim, Beth’s twin, and thirteen-year- 
old Helen. The next day Helen and Tom take Phyllis to 
visit the Witches’ House. Helen is terror-stricken when 
she sees a light. Suddenly there is a queer creeping sound. 
A door slams. Then silence. They go upstairs. Later Tom 
shows Phyllis a cheap collar button which he finds on 
the floor. Tom insists there was a man in the house, 
though they do not tell Helen. 

That evening they all go to a dance, Phyllis wearing 
her beautiful necklace. She dances with Morton Harold, 
a Princeton University boy, who comments on the neck- 
lace. He is obviously much interested in it and its value, 
and urges her to keep it locked up when she is not wearing 
it. She promises to dance with him again after she has 
danced with Tom Landis. But he does not appear. He 
sends a note instead, saying that he was called home. 

The day before New Year’s, Morton comes over. No 
one is at home but Phyllis and the maid, Sarah, who, 
Morton says, looks like an old witch. Beth has told Morton 
that something is wrong with Tom’s car. Phyllis tells 
Morton that she is going to buy an artificial necklace. 
She says that her cameos are hidden in her handkerchief 
box where no thief would think of looking, she is sure. 
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“Yes,” Sarah interrupted, “I heard him tell Miss Phyllis he came because he knew she was here.” 





**‘Well,’’ continued 
Phyllis, “Harold and 
I had tea before the 
fire and talked about 
a number of things.” 


After tea, Morton offers to try to fix Tom’s car, and 
comes back shortly only to say that he couldn’t make the 
necessary repairs. Morton takes off his coat, and Phyllis 
notices that he is as white as a sheet and looks ill. He 
says he caught his hand in the fan belt of the car. Phyllis 
asks Sarah to show Morton to the bathroom where he can 
wash his hands and get some iodine. Just then Sarah 
asks Phyllis to answer a long distance call. She answers. 
There is no one on the line. As she goes back, she hears 
a soft knock at the front door. Sarah and Morton come 
downstairs, and Morton opens the door to find a police- 
man standing there. He comes in and says there is a 
burglar upstairs. He goes up, revolver ready. A moment 
of silence, a rush of feet, and the policeman shouts as he 
runs out of the door that the burglar got away. Phyllis, 
Morton, and Sarah go upstairs to investigate. The cameos 
are gone! Phyllis asks Morton in dismay what to do. But 
instead of answering her, he turns and runs from the 
house without waiting to get his hat or coat. Phyllis and 
Sarah stand utterly amazed, staring at him dumbfounded. 


PART II 


HE BELL rang and Phyllis 

motioned to the maid to go 

downstairs and answer it. Sarah 
went reluctantly, muttering to herself 
as she descended. Phyllis caught some 
of the words. 

“T knew all the time,” she was say- 
ing. “Coming to see Miss Phyllis when 
he knew she was all alone—so inter- 
ested in the necklace—almost knock- 
ing me down so ke could open the 
door—” 

Phyllis wanted to call to her and 
tell her to stop talking but she didn’t 
trust herself to speak, she was too near 
to tears. 

She heard Beth’s voice, and with 
a sob of relief she flew down and 
threw her arms around her friend. 

“What’s happened, Phyllis? What 
is it?” Beth demanded, leading her 
into the living room. The others had 
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followed and Sarah, waiting for a chance to tell her side 
of the story, came too. Everybody stood as if stricken dumb. 

“My cameos!” Phyllis managed to get out. ‘They were 
stolen while you were away this afternoon. Somebody 
took them.” 

Beth looked from Phyllis to Sarah in amazement. 

“What does she mean?” she asked. 

“Just what she says,” Sarah took the opportunity to 
say smugly. ‘‘Her necklace was stolen this afternoon when 
we were alone in the house with Mr. Morton Harold—” 
She stopped dramatically. 

“Where’s Mr. Harold now?” Tom asked, stepping for- 
ward. , 

“That’s what we’d like to know, sir,” Sarah answered 
with a note of intense satisfaction in her voice. It was 
evident to Phyllis that she liked the way the questions 
were leading. 

“What does she mean, Phyllis ?”” Tom demanded, coming 
to stand before the girl and his sister. 

Phyllis sat up and brushed the hair away from her 
face and told the story as simply as she could. 

‘He ran out and left us—” she ended lamely, “and 
he didn’t even stop for his coat and hat!” 

“Did you call the police?” Tom cried. 

“No, because the policeman came to the door. He’d 
seen the opened window and the ladder leaning against it. 
The police must know all about it,” Phyllis explained. 

“What time did Morton come to see you?” Tom ques- 
tioned, sitting down next to her and getting out his little 
red note book and a pencil. 

“About four, I guess. He had seen you all at the 
hockey game—” 

“Yes,” Sarah interrupted, in a soft, insinuating voice. 
“T heard him telling Miss Phyllis he had come to see her 
because he knew that she would be home alone—” 

“That will do, Sarah,” Beth spoke sharply. “Please re- 
member that Mr. Harold was a guest in our house this af- 
ternoon. Please go on, Phyllis. And then what happened ?” 

“Well, we had tea before the fire and we talked about 




























Sarah, wrapped in 
a long black cloak 
with a small rusty 
looking bonnet 
perched on top of 
her head, was the 
most reluctant of 
all to enter the 
Witches’ House 





a lot of things—about automobiles and holidays and 

“Was the necklace mentioned in your conversation?” 
Tom inquired. 

“Yes. He said it was a temptation. He said it was 
worth an awful lot of money and that there were some 
people who would do anything for it! I promised to put 
it away.” 

She looked from one to the other and saw suspicion 
dawning in their eyes. She drew back and flung her 
arm across her face to shut out the sight. 

“You’re all suspecting Morton!” she cried. “But I 
know he didn’t take them! I know he didn’t!” 

“Try and tell us more of what happened,” Beth said 
soothingly. ““We don’t want to suspect Morton, but every- 
thing so far seems to point to him.” 

‘“‘Everything—” Sarah muttered from the corner where 
she had retired when Beth had spoken sharply to her. 

Phyllis glanced back over her shoulder at the maid 
and shivered. She looked, Phyllis thought, more than 
ever like an old witch in a fairy tale. Her nose and chin 
seemed almost to meet as she waggled her head to con- 
firm what she had said. 

“Tell them, Miss Phyllis, how he went out to the 
garage and stayed for ten or fifteen minutes. And,” she 
added in a lower voice before anyone could stop her, 
“the ladder that was leaning against the window was the 
one the gardener keeps there.” 

Phyllis suddenly stopped crying and relaxed in Beth’s 
arms. 

“It’s true,” she said. “He did go out to the garage 
and try to fix Tom’s car. He said you had told him there 
was something wrong with it. I don’t know anything about 
the ladder.” 

“He was upstairs when the policeman came. He ran 
down and answered the door when the officer knocked—” 
Sarah went on in her soft, insinuating voice. “He pushed 
me to one side when I tried to open it.” 

Tom frowned. 

“What was he doing upstairs?” he said. 

“He’d hurt his hand trying to fix the car. It was bleed- 
ing. The ’phone rang and Sarah answered it and said it 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Brocade, velveteen and silk crépe make these attractive evening wraps that you can create yourself for holiday festivities 














our New Evening Wrap 


F COURSE every girl 
just yearns to have 
an evening coat or 


wrap to wear to her holiday 
parties. They cost a lot of 
money to buy, but if you make your own, you will be sur- 
prised at how inexpensive, and how lovely, they can be. 
The wrap may be either a shawl or a coat. The coat is 
warmer and perhaps more practical for this time of year 
so we will discuss that first. 

The coat shown in the center above is of velveteen in a 
deep rose color that will harmonize with any pastel-colored 
gown, and the lining is of a little paler rose-beige. This 
coat is cut on straight lines and if you are clever with 
your scissors and needle, you can make one that will be 
just as good-looking. 

Velveteen is the best material to use because it is not 
nearly so expensive as velvet and it wears much better. 
You can buy it in a lovely soft quality. This pattern is 
planned to cut from velveteen which is thirty-six inches 
wide. Buy four yards of velveteen and two yards of lining. 
This will give you enough material to make the pattern 
a little longer if necessary. 

First, see that one end of your velveteen is perfectly 
straight. You can probably tear it in a straight line if 
you are very careful. Measure off forty-two inches on 
your length and tear again. Then fold over both sides 


By HELEN PERRY CURTIS 


Illustration by Harriet Moncure 


of this piece lengthwise in 
such a way that the two sel- 
vages will come within about 
six inches of meeting. The 
selvage edges will be the front 
edges of your coat. Next, slope each shoulder seam two 
inches from the neck to the shoulder line, and round off the 
back of your neck just the least little bit. Slit the sleeve 
openings about twelve inches. 

Next, tear off a twenty-four inch length from your 
velveteen, split it in two, lengthwise, and you will have 
two pieces for your sleeves. Double each sleeve lengthwise 
and slope it off two inches from the tip of the shoulder 
to the underarm. 

Then tear off a strip sixty-six inches long and split 
it down the middle. These two strips will form the band 
around the front of your coat and tie into a bow at the 
back. Then cut two five-inch squares for gussets, and a 
strip of velveteen five inches wide and eight inches long 
to make the flat bow that extends across the back of the 
neck. 

If you are very tall, you may make your measurements 
a little longer than those shown here, and if your bust 
measure is more than thirty-five inches, you ought to use 
a forty inch material instead of a thirty-six inch one 
to make your coat big enough around. Otherwise follow 

(Continued on page 39) 








Madame Galli-Curci’s operatic success began with her engagement in Milan 


popped into my head, ‘What are we going to live on 

next summer ?”’ My father was having business troubles, 
and he was then in South America trying to retrieve his for- 
tunes. Meanwhile, I was sixteen years old, and the family 
breadwinner. 

The only way of earning money that I knew was piano 
teaching. Fortunately, I had graduated in piano study at 
the Milan Conservatory, where I won the honor medal. This 
helped along my prospects. But financially the outlook was 
not inspiring. 

I did so want a new frock to wear some nights later, when 
I was to play at a private musicale. And perhaps this was 
what made me think of future needs. The summers in 
Milan were terrifically hot. And, of course, during that time 
not a soul wanted to struggle over piano lessons—not at 
ninety-five degrees in the shade. 

That morning July seemed very far away as I sat there 
reasoning things out. Perhaps I should get new pupils 
though my playing at the coming musicale; they often 
came to me in that way. And I felt more optimistic as I re- 
membered a lovely rose-colored fabric which I had seen the 
day before displayed in the shop window. 

I was beginning to weaken. I wanted that dress terribly. 
My mother said to me, “Amelita, why don’t you eat your 
breakfast ?” Just then no question could have seemed so re- 
mote from my thoughts. But somehow the problem ot what 
to wear and what to eat became intimately related. If I 
bought the new dress now, the matter of eating breakfast 
would settle itself. For by July or August there would be 
none to eat. 

To be quite frank, as I passed the shop window that 
morning on my way home from giving the last lesson before 
luncheon, I stopped to see if the rose-colored fabric was 
still there. It was. Lingeringly I admired it. I even pictured 
how it could be made up. Then I went inside and asked, 


[: WAS on a chill January morning that the thought 





The Story 
of my 
irst Savings 


A rose-colored dress or a paste- 
board box? The deczsion be- 


tween them shaped a career 


By AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


“Have you a little empty pasteboard box that I could 
have?” With that pasteboard box in hand I tramped 
home and put it in my top bureau drawer. On its lid I 
wrote boldly, “July and August”. Into it went every 
penny we could spare, my first deposit being the price 
of the rose-colored frock. 

To'say that I put on my old dotted white swiss on the 
night of the musicale without a qualm would sound he- 
roic, but it would not be true. I suffered not one, but 
many pangs. Later in the evening, I felt that, true to tra- 
dition, virtue was its own reward. My regrets changed to 
overwhelming relief. For a guest upset her cup of coffee 
down the whole front of my skirt. And it was an old one! 

“T can get it out,” my mother said when I reached home. 

“And if I had worn a rose-colored one it might not have 
come out at all,” I ventured. 

“Not so easily, at any rate,’”’ she answered. So I went to 
bed thinking perhaps it was not so bad to go without my 
dress. At least I didn’t have to worry for fear it would be 
ruined in a single evening! 

My mother was a fine manager. Even in the days when 
she had plenty, I remember noticing that she would always 
spend liberally but carefully. What surprised me, however, 
was the promptness with which she adjusted herself to our 
losses. On the day we moved out of our old home, which 
was to be ours no longer, I began to realize for the first time 
how well she could 
adapt herself to cir- _ WS > 
cumstances. z ee 

The few articles ey 
that could be saved ; 7 
from the general 
wreck were sent on 
ahead to a little two- 
room flat on the far 
side of Milan, where 
we were to live. Cer- 
tain precious objects 
we would carry our- 
selves; a clock that 
had been grand- 
mother’s and a lot 
of other things that 
we wanted to keep 
(Continued on 

page 42) 





The famous singer talks to one of her dogs 
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Conventions are 
fun—that'’s 
what we all 
decided at New 
Orleans this 
year—as you 
will see from 
this account 


By 
BIRDSALL 
OTIS 
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Lovely Liberty Bayou picturesquely reflected trees gracefully hung with delicate Spanish moss 


New Orleans Adventures 


to a Girl Scout Conven- 

tion is an adventure. The 
same kind of an adventure 
that Cinderella had when she 
went to the ball in the pump- 
kin coach, dressed in a golden 
gown, with crystal slippers on 
her feet. 

My pumpkin coach was a 
long steel train, with only a 
prosaic engine to pull me, in- 
stead of eight white mice, but 
I daresay I was more com- 
fortable, considering the dis- 
tance from New York to New 
Orleans. Look on your maps 
and see how far it is. Too many miles for a pumpkin coach! 

Before the Convention we had a training week, or rather 
two training weeks, for leaders, and I had the fun of being 
Camp Chief. We were using the Boy Scout camp, near Sli- 
dell, about an hour from New Orleans, a lovely camp on 
the banks of the Liberty Bayou, that picturesque piece of 
water that flows inland from Lake Pontchartrain. 

We had one hundred and twenty leaders in camp 
and two weeks packed full of work and play, games, 
singing, handicraft and nature lore. I have time to tell 
you of only some of the things that we did in those 
two weeks. The courses began on Monday, and that night, 
at our first campfire, Oleda Schrottky told us that we were 
in the country where Evangeline had lived, and read us 
some of Longfellow’s beautiful poem about her and her un- 
happy quest. Some of the descriptions might have been 
written about the very spot in which we were having our 
campfire, and it made us all feel very close to Evangeline 
and very understanding of the mood of the poet who wrote 
about her. 

The next Sunday we had our first “Scouts Own,” with 
‘its singing of quiet songs, some poetry had the dramatiza- 
tion of the Laws, that was published in the October Leader. 
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The author had fun camping 
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On October thirty-first—Juliette Low’s birthday—we 
planted a lovely magnolia to her memory, feeling we want- 
ed to leave a living remembrance of our American Founder 
and our Girl Scout encampment in this Boy Scout camp, so 
generously donated for our use. And that night around our 
campfire, we had stories of Juliette Low, told by Miss 
Hough, who knew her so well, and readings from our book 
about her, Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts. Then that 
night we had a Hallowe’en supper, with orange paper nap- 
kins and gay orange paper caps for everyone, and the din- 
ing room decorated with gray moss and long-needle pine 
boughs. 

I wish I could tell you of all our camp doings. Of break- 
fasts, dinners and suppers cooked out-of-doors, in the rain 
(for we had rain all of the last-eight days), of afternoon 
swims in the great swimming pool—yes, even if it was late 
October it was warm enough to swim every day—of singing 
in the twilight down by the bayou and of campfires under 
the live oaks with their long swaying veils of Spanish moss; 
of Volunteer, the old fire horse, who after his long years of 
service, wanders around camp, and is a great pet; of the 
pigs who also wander freely 
about the camp and who 
would get under our shacks 
at night and wake us up 
crunching nuts and grunt- 
ing to each other; but I 
want to tell you a little of 
the Convention doings so we 
must hurry on, in our 
pumpkin coach, to New 
Orleans. 

The first exciting thing 
after our arrival, was a visit 
to the old part of New Or- 
leans, the Vieux Carré they 
call it, with the New Or- 
leans Girl Scouts as our 
guides. Our first stop was 

(Continued on page 40) 


An early morning scene at camp 


Red Coats 
and Blue 


A shipwreck and a battle— 
Gretta experienced both within 
a few hours during her inter- 
rupted journey to find her father 


By HARRIETTE R. CAMPBELL 
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around New York were swarming with American 

privateers, and he had been alarmed by lurid tales 
of the treatment meted out to crews of vessels used 
in the King’s service. He steered for Halifax and waited 
there until incoming ships brought better news. 

The little town was dreary and uncomfortable, and 
Gretta was impatient to be with her father. Refugees from 
Boston, who had preferred exile in the barren land to 
persecution for their principles at home, told her depress- 
ing stories of injustice and hardship. She could not help 
remembering similar stories wherein Americans were the 
victims and Loyalists the villains. 

It was a happy day when the skipper agreed to set 
out for Staten Island once more, induced by promises of 
high payment for articles which he would bring back with 
him. He expected a quick passage favored by the south- 
west wind. 

But the southwest wind did not blow. Instead, gales 
from the north assailed them, and the night of August 
twenty-sixth found the little craft half disabled, beaten 
hither and yon in the waters off Sandy Hook. The Pilot 
had lost his bearings and when the keel of the ship ground 
into a hidden sand reef he had only the vaguest knowledge 
of their position. The wind still blew and the ship lay 
over on her side. 

“Tis the Long Island coast, they say,” Denis told 
Gretta, who shivered beside him on the lower deck, clinging 
to a rail lest a movement of the sinking ship should fling 
her into the sea. ““The Captain says they'll have to scuttle 
the ship and get away in boats if she’s not broken up by 
morning, for the rebels hold Long Island. Gretta, we’d 
better take his offer and be rowed to shore. She’ll never 
last the night.” 

“Yes, we had better go,” she agreed. 

She gathered together a bundle of her clothes and was 
lowered into a boat. Denis followed her. They found them- 
selves within the shelter of a bay, and landed easily on a 
sloping beach. The boat drew out to sea as they turned 
away toward the sleeping country. 

Darkness was almost solid about them, but shadows 
were blacker than other shadows and they could see their 
way step by step. Unsteadily they groped their way along. 

“We'll walk uphill till we find a road,” whispered 


T= SKIPPER had changed his mind. The waters 
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Denis. ‘“Then we are certain to come across a house sooner 
or later. It is too cold to sit down. Come, Gretta, give me 
your hand.” 

Denis’ judgment proved sound. They stumbled on a well 
traveled road before they had walked far and turned into 
it, bravely trying to cheer each other. But the lonely black- 
ness and the wind, still beating in from the sea, their own 
weariness and chagrin soon silenced them and they plodded 
on. 

Just as Gretta was about to drop down by the roadside 
and say she could walk no farther, Denis put a hand on 
her arm. “Hush,” he cautioned her, “Listen!” They 
paused, holding each other by the hand. From the road 
behind them, between the gusts of wind, came clearly the 
sound of marching feet. 

Denis drew Gretta away from the road into a thicket. 
They could hear the rumble of guns being drawn over the 
uneven surface of the road, and presently the low voice 
of an officer giving a command. Now the leading lines were 
opposite them, a moving blotch against the sky line. Some- 
one in the ranks coughed, and someone else growled a 
reproof. The marching feet passed on, guns rumbled and 
rattled after them—more marching feet, then the cry of a 
hare and a fresh onslaught of wind on branches of trees, 
and silence. 

“Gretta,” Denis whispered, “they were British soldiers. 
I’ve watched the Continentals march and they never march 
like that. There wasn’t a man out of step. And did you 
hear that voice? They were British I tell you. Gretta, 
I believe there’s going to be a battle. Shall we follow 
them? It looks as if we may watch history being made.” 

Gretta seized his arm. “Oh, Denis!” she cried, “come 
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A few hours later 
they were admitted to 
a wooden house on a 
quiet street. A lady 
of dignity and beauty 
arose from her spin- 
ning wheel to wel- 
come them, and 











along! If they are our men and there’s going to be a battle, 
we must see it! Come quickly. We mustn’t miss this chance.” 

They stumbled out into the road again and ran until 
Gretta fell into a rut. They slowed down to a soberer 
pace then, but they had gained on the soldiers for they 
could hear their “tramp-tramp” far ahead of them on the 
road. 

“What time do you suppose it is ?”’ Gretta asked, munch- 
ing a ship’s biscuit as she walked. 

“It had gone six bells before we left the ship,” Denis 
answered. “It must be twelve o’clock at least. What’s 
that?” 

A volley of shot had broken the tranquillity of the night. 

. Denis led Gretta to a fence beside the road, lifted her 
over and climbed over himself. The shooting, repeated, 
seemed farther away, and they ventured to creep forward 
using the fence as a guide. 

‘Advance pickets, perhaps,” Denis wh’spered. 

Presently they came to a hedge of thorn. Looking for a 
place to climb through they were confronted by a man 
who rose from his shelter. He peered down into their faces 
and, taking Denis by the shoulder, asked, “Who are you? 
Quick! Are you from the farm?” 

““We—we’re going to the farm,” Denis stammered. 

“Tell ’em the British are marching in force. Get the 
word to the Yellow Mills. Don’t let ’em send reinforcements 
this way. Protect their left. Hurry up, youngsters, it’s life 
or death.” He helped them through the hedge and they 
heard him make off in another direction. 

“Must be a farm here then,” muttered Denis. “The 
British on the march in force. If I can find that farm Ill 
leave you there. You won’t be safe in a scrimmage like this.” 


Gretta knew that she 
had really come home 


“Oh, Denis, you wouldn’t!” cried Gretta in quick dismay. 

Except for an occasional volley of small shot, quiet 
reigned. And now they knew they must be in the neighbor- 
hood of a farmhouse for corn fields waved about them. 
They were cold and hungry, and when they blundered on 
the path to the farmhouse door, they turned into it without 
speaking. 

A light showed in a window, and their knock was 
quickly answered by a tall woman in a calico gown, who 
stared at them in amazement. 

“Bless me!” she said, throwing open the door, “and who 
be you?” 

They must have presented a sorry appearance. Gretta’s 
frock was torn and wet, her hair had come undone and 
hung loosely under an ill used bonnet, her shoes were 
in tatters and she had scratched her face in getting through 
the hedge. Denis was in a worse plight, for in addition to 
everything else he had a bruise on his eye which was begin- 
ning to swell. 

“T was expecting a wounded soldier,” said the woman. 
“T didn’t expect a pair of gypsies—” She looked sharply 
at Gretta, who walked with dignity into the warm room 
and sat down. 

“T’m not a gypsy,” she said faintly, “I’m shipwrecked.” 
It was the shortest explanation she could think of. Just 
at that moment the firing came again and the woman went 
to the door to listen. 

“°Tis only pickets,” she murmured. “They are driving 
them back. The bridge over the creek has been burned. 
If any of the rebels come this way they'll be caught, sure as 
fate. Ah, well, you might as well have a bite and sup and 
a dry shift, though I’ve nought so elegant as this.” She 
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handled the stuff of Gretta’s gown in complete amazement. 

While the good woman prepared a meal for them, Gretta 
haltingly told her story, and afterwards, warmed and fed, 
she dropped asleep by the fire. 

Daybreak woke her, however. There was a red and angry 
glare in the sky and some great sound had shivered the 
silence of the kitchen. She sat up, startled and ill at ease. 
Denis had gone—the farmer’s wife was nowhere to be seen. 
A cannon thundered brazenly across the peaceful fields and 
another cannon replied. The red sun lit a morning of 
battle. 

She jumped up and looked out at the window. Wooded 
hills were on her right, plains stretched away seaward on 
her left. Between them were the farm lands, and far away 
before her, some that looked like a great marsh. A grove of 
trees interrupted the view, and Gretta determined to see 
what they hid. She caught up her cloak and ran out at the 
open door. Soon she was among the trees on a little knoll, 
whence she could look out on the whole valley. 

This was what she had come to see! 

On the opposite hill was ranged what seemed to her an 
army. The ranks stood in close formation, standards wav- 
ing above buff and scarlet uniforms glowing in the sunlight. 
On another hillock, separated from them by a valley of 
waving corn and green meadow, were soldiers partly hid- 
den by trees and hedges. Gretta knew that the buffs and 
scarlets could not belong to the British. She could see the 
stars and stripes among the flags that floated over their 
heads. Those others were British then, and they were firing 
their cannon, but the regiments opposite to them neither 
changed nor wavered. 

She made no account of time as she lay among the trees. 
If the cannonade lasted hours or minutes she could not have 
told, but when Denis found her she was watching still, 
and just at that moment 
there came from another di- 
rection a great bombard- 
ment which shook the world. 
As if this were a signal, the 
British lines moved for- 
ward, red coats catching the 
light-brass accoutrements 
shining. Cannon _ were 
dragged forward by strain- 
ing men. The woods on their 
left spat fire. At last there 
was a movement in the 
bright lines on the hillside. 
They began to withdraw to- 
ward the swamp. 

Gretta and Denis crept 
out of the grove on to the 
side of the rising ground. | 
They heard firing every- 
where, and suddenly from 
the hillside more troops 
gathered. A mounted officer | 
rode among the buff and 
scarlet uniforms. The for- 
mation was broken. Here. 
and there a man fell. Others @ 
retreated toward the swamps 
and could be seen struggling 
in the morass. A trumpet 
blew, desolately. Flashes of 
fire parted the smoke float- 
ing over the valley. Denis 
cried: 

“ *Tis our men, Gretta. 
Aye, and there’s High- 
landers among them—” For 
they could see now that the 





Juliet entered quietly, shading the candle so that Gretta might not wake 


scarlet and buffs were surrounded by those who pressed in 
from all sides. “How they fight!” cried Denis. “There 
won’t be a man left! Look Gretta, they’re driving the red- 
coats back—”’ and indeed it seemed for a moment that the 
brave rebels would win through. 

But it was only for a moment, and then they saw a whole 
body of Continentals making for the swamp while what 
seemed a handful remained in a cornfield guarding their 
retreat. Now the British were on them. Gretta saw the bay- 
onets catch the sun, saw them quench the sunlight in the buff 
and scarlet. She saw men fall among the corn stalks and 
could not look away. She saw an officer break through the 
British ranks and ride toward the brigade advancing by 
another road. 

“Hessians!” cried Denis. “See their caps!” 

The battle in that cornfield lasted ten minutes, the his- 
tories say, and when the smoke drifted from the cornstalks 
the sky was still blue, the fields still green and the water 
still purple in the bay, even though the Maryland lads who 
had borne their gay uniforms so gallantly in the fight would 
go to war no more. They had lost the battle but won the 
glory, and their great chief who watched them die from the 
American works on the hill, cried out in grief and in pride: 

“What brave fellows I must lose this sad, glorious day!” 


CHAPTER X 
Friends and Enemies 


A hand fell on the collar of Denis and he was dragged 
to his feet. A burly fellow to lay such unceremonious hold! 

“What in the name of all that’s holy are you doing 
here?” demanded a harsh voice above him. 

Gretta saw a big man, his uniform bright with new 
silver braid and white fac- 
ings. He did not seem to 
have been doing much fight- 
ing, but behind him stood a 
group of disheveled rebels, 
quickly recognized by their 
flannel shirts and homespun 
breeches. They were part of 
Parson’s Continental Mili- 
tia captured earlier in the 
day, she heard later. Behind 
these grinned a cheerful ser- 
geant and a dozen privates 
in British uniform, herding 
the prisoners with good- 
natured watchfulness. 

There would have been 
nothing alarming in this but 
for the face of the officer, 
which was highly colored 
and handsome, and to which 
Gretta took an immediate 
and lasting dislike. 

Denis stuttered in his sur- 
prise and Gretta spoke up. 

“Please let Denis go at 


once!’’ she cried. ‘‘How dare 


you!” 
The officer turned to her. 
“Ho—ho!” he remarked. 
“A spitfire, eh? Well you 
are both in custody, caught 
in a suspicious situation 
spying on our movements. 
You will have to explain 
yourselves to the command- 
er-in-chief. Where do you 
(Continued on page 43) 
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By HAZEL 
RAWSON 
CADES 


COPY writer for a 
big New York de- 
partment store 

crashed through not long 
ago with the slogan “It’s 
smart to be thrifty.” 

There are two kinds of 
smartness, as everybody 
knows, and the nice thing 
about this slogan is that it 
works both ways. Thrift is 
both clever and chic. 

Dressing well on an al- 
lowance requires really 
serious investigation into 
the subject of getting one’s 
money’s worth. It’s impos- 
sible to do it unless you 
study values and take ad- 
vantage of experience. It’s 
excusable to make a mis- 
take once. The crime is 
repetition. 

If one brand of stock- 
ings fails you, try another. 
If you discover one that 





Illustration by 
Katherine 


Shane 


especially to shoes, which 
bear the weight of all our 
activity. It’s not necessary 
to wear brogues to parties, 
but you should be sure that 
the shoes you buy for 
everyday walking are well 
cut for comfort and made 
of sturdy leather. Some 
girls make the mistake of 
wearing _leather-covered 
heels every day. They get 
barked and then look bad- 
ly—or cost a lot of money 
to replace. Choose a heel 
made of layers of leather 
and you will have a stur- 
dier heel and one more 
easily kept in order. 

You know, of course, 
that you should “rest” and 
“air” your shoes between 
wearings on shoe trees and 
take them to the cobbler to 
be retipped, resoled and 








wears well make a note of 
it. You may, of course, be 
tempted by color and style 
to choose a frock that is 
unsuitable for hard wear. 
That’s your error. Make 
the most of it and next 


stand wear, be sure to remember it. How to dress 
well is not learned in a minute. Really smart women build 
up their chic by years of experience in seeing, buying and 
wearing, and it’s not too soon for you to start collecting 
your evidence. 

One of the things that makes the well-dressed woman is 
her gloves. You'll discover that certain materials wear 
better, look better first and last, and are more becoming 
to you. Thin suede, so smart and lovely just now, is ex- 
tremely perishable and should be reserved for best wear. 
Any tight glove offers less value than a fairly loose one for 
it’s more apt to split. A neutral shade that may be worn 
with several costumes or matched to stockings is practical. 
Fabric gloves with reinforced fingers offer good wearing 
quality and may be laundered at home, to save on cleaning 
bills. 

Silk stockings are one of the largest items on the replace- 
ment group. Make up your mind if you can to wear good 
silk for best and good lisle for everyday and sports. (Wool 
in cold weather.) Buy stockings which are plenty long in 
the foot, which fit your ankles and which are long enough 
in the leg to garter without too much strain. If your legs 
are straight up and down, select stockings specially de- 
signed for young girls. Buy at least two pairs of one shade 
at a time and you can remate if one stocking wears. Don’t 
let a tiny hole spread for lack of a stitch, and don’t over- 
look the companies which repair runs at a nominal sum. 

One of the sound principles of dressing is: Fine things 
for fine wear and sturdy things for sturdy. This applies 





If you discover a brand of stocking that wears well, make a note of it 


Clever Thrift 


time you’re out shopping for an everyday dress that must 


reheeled whenever they be- 
gin to wear off. Did you 
know also that polishing 
is important, not only to 
keep your shoes looking 
well, but also to make 
them wear longer? Leath- 
ers which call for polish- 
ing should be shined promptly and should not wait till 
they get marred. Have them polished well before you wear 
them and you'll save them from some of those first irremov- 
able markings or scrapings that spoil shoes forever. 

It’s thrifty to realize that sheer underwear, whether ex- 
pensive or cheap, won’t stand the strain of everyday activ- 
ity, or the rub, rub, rub of heavy outside clothing. It’s 
more frugal and suitable to go in for tailored cotton or knit 
silk or rayon for everyday and have perhaps one or two 
fragile pieces for party wear under sheer frocks. 

Any underwear should be big enough when it’s new, 
especially bloomers, through the crotch, and chemises across 
the back. That’s where tight underwear pulls out. Always in 
buying underwear, or indeed any garments, look especially 
at the seams. They tell the story of good workmanship and 
on them the life of your garment depends. Rayon under- 
wear is cheaper than silk, and generally practical. 

One of the hardest-to-learn-lessons in thrift and style 
is that hats should be plain and usually dark. It’s a good 
season for economy when hats are more or less collapsible. 
The “little felt hat’ was the greatest boon ever to pocket- 
books. Velvet is all right for a dress hat but not practical 
for general wear, for it spots in the rain and shows the dust. 

To know colors is important. Some grow dingy. Some 
show spots more quickly than others. Limiting the wardrobe 
to one fundamental color and one or two accessory colors 
is an old trick of the well-dressed girl. 

Limited incomes will do well to avoid fabrics that rough 
up, shine, lose their shape or wrinkle unduly. These quali- 
ties mean a shorter life for the garment and big tailor’s bills. 





Now for Winter Sports! 





These Cleveland, Ohio, Girl 
Scouts love to shoot down 
a long white hill. And the 
long climb back to the top 
does not dampen their spir- 
its, for it means a _ chance 
for another flying descent 


Snow and ice and winter wind do not 
send the modern girl tndoors—not while 
there are such things as skis and toboggans 


Ski-jumpersdo 
not always re- 
main perpen- 
dicular, but 
even falling is 
part of the fun 
in this alluring 
winter sport 
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“Sharp curve 
ahead!” the leader 
calls, and these 
Camp Edith Macy 
tobogganers lean 
to the right as 
they coast down 
the long white hill 
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the lake at Camp Quidnunc, tae . 3 ‘ ~ oi 
ens County Girl Scout camp, 
re canoes glide gently during the 
@imer, winter campers whirl on 
les and get water for their needs 
Pp a hole cut in the _ ice 


Seasoned campers during the winter find 
that snow is excellent for the complexion 
and also that a hat, turned upside-down, 
is a good substitute for a wash basin 











EWLY organized Girl Scout troops 

always want to earn money for 
troop rooms and little houses. And so 
do older troops, too, we believe. So this 
month we’re devoting the Scribes’ Page 
to letters that tell how Girl Scouts in 
various cities have earned money. These 
letters should give you many suggestions. 
And if you have other ideas, write about 
them to THE AMERICAN Girt, This let- 
ter from Cora Frankfurt, of West Point, 
Nebraska, brings up the general problem 
of earning money for various Girl Scout 
activities. Many of you will be interested 
in just the questions she raises. 

She writes: “I have just finished read- 
ing the article about the troop room. 
It is very interesting, and it surely makes 
me envious of the girls in troops who 
can have rooms like those. 

“Ever since I have joined the Girl 
Scouts, I have wanted to do big things, 
like the ones I read about in THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt. Our troop was the first one or- 
ganized in West Point, about a year ago. 
We had camp a week this summer. Now 
we are planning to have a gift shop for 
Christmas, and every girl is to help make 
things to sell. 

“Can you tell me how we can make 
more money for a troop room or little 
house? When I mention having a defi- 
nite project to work for, everyone says 
to use our money for camp next year 
and to buy tents and equipment. I sug- 
gested having a room in which to meet, 
to our leader, and she said we had to 
save our money for camp and for minor 
expenses that are always coming up. I 
wish you would have an article in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL about how to make 
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A cookie sale is an 
easy way to make mon- 
ey, these Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Girl Scouts have 
found. And cookies sold 
in unique wax-paper 
bags, imprinted like the 
one below will be sure 
to attract attention 
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Miss Gladima Scout 


IS TICKLED PINK . 


BECAUSE Upovucut OUR 
SPECIAL COOKIES AGAIN 


CAMP 


Turn Pennies 


And in ways that these 
so successful, swell your 


made, the seniors canvassing the small 
towns, and the juniors taking their re- 
spective wards, by troops. 

“Through the courtesy of 
the Vanderpool brothers, 
proprietors of the Ideal 
Baking Company, the cook- 
ies were baked at cost of 
materials, the labor being 
donated, and the girls called 
for them on the date set for 
delivery. 

“This campaign started 
off a comprehensive program 
of activities for the summer, 
including three camp weeks, 
a Girl Scout night program, 
a leadership and educational 
course, and other features.” 


Money-making in Buffalo 
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money for our various needs—enough 
for camp needs and our troop room, too.” 


A Cookie Campaign 


Seven thousand Texas cookies 


Now here are some ways that Girl 
Scouts have found to make and to save 
money. If you read their letters care- 
fully, you will get some very good ideas 
about how to raise money, and have a 
lot of fun at the same time. For instance, 
here’s what the Girl Scouts of Paris, 
Texas, did. Maude Neville describes 
their cookie sale: 

“More than six hundred dozen cookies 
were delivered in Paris and adjacent 
towns by the Girl Scouts of Paris, Texas, 
after a canvassing campaign conducted 
by troops, and the organization realized 
seventy-five dollars from the sale. 

“There is a troop in each of the six 
wards of the city and in addition, a 
senior troop of high school age girls. A 
systematic solicitation for orders was 
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When you have a sale of any kind, follow the example of these Paris, Texas, Girl Scouts and deliver your goods promptly and eficiently 
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Competition runs high 


Here’s a cookie sale which must have 
been quile exciting if the competition 
was as keen as it sounds. Betsey Hazel 
wrote us about Buffalo, New York, ac- 
tivities. 

“T am going to tell you of the fun, joy 
and excitement that we had at the Girl 
Scout troop which I attend. Oh, what a 
joy it was to all of us to know that the 
troops of District One of Buffalo, were 
going to have a cookie sale. It is great 
fun to sell things, especially when it 
is to see how many we can sell. And 
all the girls, including myself, thought 
of all the people who would like the 
cookies. 

“We learned that it was going to be an 
honor to the troop that won. The little 
tickets on which the buyers were to sign 
their names were given out, and then we 
all hurried home to take as many orders 
as we could that very afternoon. 

“Then the contest began in earnest. 
Each Girl Scout tried to sell more than 
the other. I sold quite a number, and I 
made lists of the families that I thought 
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into Dollars 


Girl Scouts have found to be 
treasury for the year’s needs 


would like to buy some of the cookies. 

“The contest drew to a close, and the 
time came to deliver the cookies. They 
were wrapped in oil paper packages, 
twelve in each, and we sold them for 
twenty cents a package. My mother cer- 
tainly was glad when she found she did 
not have to make them. My chum next 
door, who is a Girl Scout and also a 
reader of THE AMERICAN GIRL, entered 
the contest too. We had so many cookies 
to deliver that we took them around in 
a baby buggy. After we delivered them 
all, we waited patiently for the next 
meeting to come to hear who had won. 
All the Girl Scouts eagerly assembled 
to await the news, and imagine our joy, 
when we learned that Troop Six—our 
troop—had won! All the funds went to- 
ward our own Girl Scout camp.” 


A Rummage Sale 
Girl Scouts ransack their attics 


There are other ways of earning 
money and one of them is a rummage 
sale. If you’ve 
never held a 
rummage sale, 
you’ve really 
missed a_ big 
time. Marjorie 
W. Puddington, 
Local Director 
of the St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Girl 
Scouts, wrote 
us one of the 
most complete 
accounts of 
how to conduct 
a rummage sale 
that we have 
ever read. 

“The St. Paul 
Girl Scouts, 
leaders, and 
council decided 
that in order to 
meet the na- 
tional quota, 
something vital 
and big had to 
be done. Last 
year it was a gorgeous Girl Scout Fes- 
tival; this year a plan for a rummage sale 
was devised. A very active council mem- 
ber was put in charge of the sale to or- 
ganize all of the willing workers. 

“Soon an active campaign was started 
for rummage and more rummage, at 
least six weeks before the actual date of 
the sale. In order to get big results, every 
Girl Scout in every troop had to be an 
active worker. First it was necessary to 
make sure that everybody understood 





Enterprising girls can easily make and sell these 
delicious tempting jams and jellies and preserves 


Give a minstrel 
show or put on 
a play for your 
families and 
your friends. 
You'll have no 
end of _ sport 


what a rummage sale was. This was ex- 
plained and emphasized through games 
played at meetings. We would see which 
patrol could make up the longest list of 
rummage articles in a given time, dram- 
atize an experience which the Girl Scouts 
had had in collecting or finding rummage, 
and include in the closing circle only 
those Girl Scouts who had made at least 
one collection from a friend during the 
week. Meantime, the council was or- 
ganized into committees—transportation, 
storeroom, tagging, sales force, and pub- 
licity—besides every one asking all their 
friends to search well and valiantly in 
their attics and cellars. 

“Next, after everyone was working, it 
was necessary for the public to realize 
that a big event was coming. The news- 
papers cooper- 
ated, for we 
had news ac- 
tion — pictures 
of Girl Scouts 
collecting, coun- 
cil members ap- 
praising and 
tagging found 
their way to 
the newspaper 
every week be- 
sides news ar- 
ticles. We also 
had cards put 
around by the 
girls, bearing 
the news ‘Girl 
Scout Rummage 
Sale’ place and 
date, in large 
letters. And a 
large sign was 
put in the win- 
dow of the 
prospective 
store. Through 
this general 
covering of the city, we not only lined 
up customers, but prepared the neigh- 
borhoods for the soliciting of rummage 
by Girl Scouts and friends. A system of 
weekly post cards illustrated with attrac- 
tive sketches of rummage articles sent 
to all troops, kept interest alive. 

“The days of the sale were busy ones 
with stock tenders, saleswomen and cash 
girls all learning their trade and con- 
ducting a seething department store. 

“Much to our delight, after the two 
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day sale, with most articles priced under 
two dollars, we cleared a thousand dol- 
lars! You, too, can make money.” 


A Handkerchief Apiece 
The Pittsburg convention 


Some little time ago, we received a 
small white card with the announcement 
of a “Handkerchief Convention” in 
Pittsburg, Kansas. This clever, money- 
making idea came in poetry form: 


With Perfumed ’Kerchiefs, 
Snowy White 


We greet our friends in every state 
With this avowed intention: 

To invite a representative 
To our “Handkerchief Convention.” 


We want four hundred handkerchiefs 
At the convention sale to use. 

As to size and shape and texture, 
You'll be left alone to choose. 


Receiving, then, this small request, 
Do not a moment dread it, 

But promptly send the handkerchief, 
And you shall have the credit. 


Why Not a Minstrel Show? 
Holyoke Girl Scouts entertain 


If you like to give entertainments, 
here’s a description of a minstrel show 
that will give you some good ideas. 
Myrtle Sawtell, captain, writes: 

“Troop Six, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, gave a supper and minstrel one 
Friday night at which nearly one hundred 
and seventy-five people were present. 
The nominal amount of sixty-five cents 
admitted the people to both supper and 
minstrel, and fifteen cents admitted any- 
one who did not go to the supper. The 
mothers were kind enough to take charge 
of the supper, thegirlsactingas waitresses. 
After the supper, we presented “Troop 
Six Rigamaroll.’ The scene of the min- 
strel was on board ship, and the whole 
troop of forty girls were dressed as 
sailors, except the two end men. 

“The program consisted of songs and 
soft-shoe, buck dances, toe dancing, 
monologues, comedy sketches, Girl Scout 
songs and demonstrations. 

“The idea of a minstrel and supper 
was a very good one for raising money.” 
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This Is To Announce 


The Winners in the What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest 


HE PRIZE winners for the best 
letter in the What-1-Wish-In-My- 
Magazine Contest describing “the 
girl who is my favorite heroine,” have 
been chosen this year by Jane Abbott, 
a favorite author of girls’ books who 
has written many stories for THE AMER- 
IcAN Girt. Mrs. Abbott has awarded the 
first prize of a leather writing-case to 
Margaret MacKenzie, aged thirteen, of 
Terre Haute, Indiana. The second prize 
of a pottery lamp goes to Margaret 
Howser, seventeen, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. And Mary Margaret Deasy, fifteen, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, receives the third 
prize, a pair of book-ends. The Mar- 
garets seem to be in a winning mood! 

The following girls are given honorable 
mention and will receive books as 
awards: Helen F. Brown, Troop One, 
Bronxville, New York; Margaret Heise, 
Troop One hundred and two, Lakewood, 
Ohio; Selene Reiner, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Josephine Turnbull, Troop 
Twenty-one, Waban, Massachusetts, and 
Dorothy Aldag, Troop Fourteen, Buf- 
falo, New York. 

Mrs. Abbott writes: “It has been a 
pleasant but a difficult responsibility to 
choose the best ‘heroine’ out of the 
many presented by AMERICAN GIRL 
readers. I wished, as I marshaled the 
host before my mental eye, that there 
were many awards. 

“T have chosen for first prize the 
letter sent in by Margaret MacKenzie 
because in it she embodied the essential 
idea of a heroine—one that grows to 
her distinction in the pages of the story. 
Every tale, short or long, must have its 
conflict; Margaret has recognized that, 
for her heroine must ‘work up to every- 
thing the world can give her—.’ 

“Margaret Howser in her letter has 
made very vivid the heroine she would 
find in fiction whose character must be 
revealed by the things she does rather 
than by the descriptive words of the 
author. 

“Mary Margaret Deasy chooses a girl 
whom, reading of her, you feel you 
know because she is just like the girls 
you meet every day. She may not be 
beautiful and she may not be possessed 
of wisdom—her endearing quality is 
that she is real, like somebody you know. 

“I commend the contestants for the 


fine, wholesome, lovable girls that they 
have created in their various letters.” 
Two prize-winning letters follow: 


The Kind of Girl Who Is 
My Favorite Heroine 
By Marcaret MACKENZIE 


When I read a story and there are 
many honors and prizes to be won, I 
don’t like to have the heroine win all 
of them. Of course, she couldn’t be the 
heroine if she didn’t distinguish her- 
self in some way. But in real life, people 
aren’t made such a fuss over. And I 
like my stories to be true to life. 

I like my heroine to start in life with 
very little to her good account, and to 
work up to everything the world can 
give her, not in riches, but in happiness. 

I like an honest and true blue girl. 
An all-around girl. A girl that does not 
think so much about one thing that she 
can’t give any time or thought to any- 
thing else. I think a girl ought to care 
for sports, books, and other things just 
about equally. She should cultivate body, 
mind and spirit equally. 

I like a sunny-hearted girl for a 
heroine, and a girl who cares how she 
looks, but not so much that she can 
never have a good time, for fear of 
getting her clothes mussed. 

I admire a girl who has spirit. 

From all that, it would seem as if I 
wanted my heroine to be perfect, but 
I don’t. I can’t bear perfect girls. I want 
a girl to have some faults, but I want 
her to strive to overcome them. But 
I don’t want her to be perfect at the 
start. I want my heroine to work for 
everything she gets. 

Just once in my life, I think I would 
like to read a story about a girl just 
exactly like myself. But I think I 
wouldn’t like her as well as I do my 
ideal heroine. 


The Kind of Girl Who Is 
My Favorite Heroine 
By MARGARET HOWSER 


My heroine is very hard to describe, 
for her character is best revealed by the 
things she does. She is a light-hearted 
girl, very adventurous, and very, very 


full of life. She is just the right age— 
our age, you know. Her eyes and lips are 
always laughing and her hands are always 
busy. "Tis true I could not tell you the 
shade of her eyes or the color of her hair, 
or whether she is rich or poor, either. 
Material things such as that may make 
her more real but after all it is she her- 
self that is so dear. 

Sometimes she seems to me to be 
very athletic, so many sports does she 
like. And then again she seems too dreamy 
to care to frolic. She loves nature, she 
loves books, she loves to cook, and 
sometimes she likes to sew but that is 
seldom—because that is so very tedious 
at times and there is always something 
to beckon her away when she pricks 
her finger or a seam is not right. 

Her friends? They are so numerous 
that I could scarcely mention them all. 
She has friends everywhere—old and 
young and middle-aged. Some are people 
but some are the animals that she loves. 
Some are the wind, the trees, the stars— 
but some are the sunsets, the moonlight. 

My heroine is so full of the joy of 
living that she is like a whirlwind of 
merriment and again she is gentle, sym- 
pathetic, and loving. Seldom is my hero- 
ine sad but she is often thoughtful. She 
knows and understands herself and dares 
to be true to herself even if that means 
being different from her friends. She is 
not afraid to think for herself and deep 
down in her heart she knows that she 
can do any task she sets for herself. 

Does it matter whether or not she 
is beautiful? No, for you would scarcely 
notice that anyway. Before you could 
judge the prettiness of her face you 
would see the understanding look in her 
eyes and the friendliness of her smile. 

Is she still living? Oh yes! She has 
lived in every age, I think, since the be- 
ginning of time. I have never met 
this heroine in any story. To be sure, 
many heroines are somewhat like her 
but never have I seen my own favorite 
in print. She may be in some book I 
have not found; she may be in some 
book yet to come but because she is 
the kind of person we all would like 
to have for a friend, perhaps some day 
I shall be able to persuade her not to 
be a dream girl but a real girl—in a 
story of my own. 
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W hen Winter Comes 


(Continued from page 16) 

“Paper keeps the wind out, if it should 
blow. Be careful not to cover him so 
close he can’t breathe, hold him easy—” 

“T will,” Nadine promised. 

She was so eager to be off that she did 
not notice that thick clouds were piling 
in the sky and that the breeze was a good 
stiff one. After examining the cinches, she 
climbed into the saddle and knotted the 
reins. Her hands touched the roll at the 
back, and because she might need them, 
she unfastened the thongs and snapped 
the warm flaps over her legs. Mrs. More- 
ley appeared with the baby and a long, 
wide canvas strap. 

“Let me fasten this around you both. 
He isn’t very heavy but you are not used 
to carrying a baby and this will take 
some of the weight.” She handed up the 
child and fastened the belt, urging anxi- 
ously, “Keep the cover over his head, 
about so—don’t let the wind get in his 
face. It’s blowing a little. You'll hurry, 
won’t you?” 

“As fast as we can go,” Nadine prom- 
ised. She was beginning to realize the 
gravity of the undertaking. ~ 

“Tf you leave the new road at the big 
tree, cross the creek there, then follow 
the ledge to Red Man’s Trail. It will cut 
off more than a mile. Do you know it?” 

“Ves, I’ve been over it twice.” 

“God take care of you,” the mother 
prayed softly as the pony started up. 

“Don’t be frightened,” Nadine called 
when she reached the top and looked 
back at the woman who hesitated in the 
doorway as if undecided whether to call 
her back. “Now, be careful, Sorrell. 
We've got a big responsibility.” 

By the time they reached the big tree 
Nadine was a bit panic stricken at the 
change in the weather. They crossed the 
creek and she glanced at the sky. Giant 
clouds were racing at a terrific rate, and 
before she reached the ledge it had begun 
to snow. The flakes came, a few at first, 
whirling uncertainly, then, followed by a 
flurry, carried swiftly on the wind. Pres- 
ently they were on the top of the ledge 
and the storm broke furiously. It came 
with such force the girl feared they 
would be swept off. The air was thick 
with driving snow and she couldn’t see 
a thing, not even the ground under her. 

“Perhaps I’d better go back,” she said 
anxiously. She glanced at the baby. 

The little fellow was snuggled against 
her body which protected him from the 
wind. She tried to guide the pony with 
one hand, but it got mighty cold, in spite 
of the fur glove. Although she was sure 
that his head was turned in the general 
direction of Evermay, there wasn’t a 
familiar ravine, canyon, hill, or creek, 
and there was no way of telling where 
they might come out. Except for the 
motion of the horse as he went down hill, 
they might have been on a prairie, en- 
veloped in a whirl of blinding snow. 
Soon they were climbing again and the 
horse seemed to be skirting the side of a 
cliff, but she couldn’t recall such a place. 

Once she thought of dismounting and 
digging into the snow, but promptly dis- 
missed it. Trying to think clearly she 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Sally’s 


“THat’s Sally’s fourth dance with Charm- 
ing Chet,” exploded Helen Howard. “In- 
cidentally, it’s the last dance.” 

“Remember,” suddenly giggled Miriam 
Adams, “at the Sophomore Prom, what a 
wall-flower she was? She had good fea- 
tures and hair, but otherwise she was just 
drab. What a transformation!” 

“Hush!” warned Mary Williams, “Here 
she comes.” 

Vibrantly alive, eyes aglow, her cheeks 
like rose petals, Sally Lund swept toward 
them on the arm of Staunton’s handsomest 
and most sought-after male. 

“‘Come on up tomy room, girls,”’ 
invited Sally, “for a sip and a bite.” 

Up in Sally’s tiny room, girls were 
perched on every possible seat, munching 
cream-cheese and walnut sandwiches and 
drinking a fragrantly steaming, brown 
brew of Sally’s own concoction, 

“Mmmmmn! Golly, Sally, but that’s 
good. What is it?” 

“Tt’s Instant Postum made-with-hot- 
milk, Mary.” 

“Why Postum, Sally?” 

“You'd say ‘why not’ if you knew the 
whole story.” 

“Tell us!” they chorused, 
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exercise in the open, good food, and all 
the milk I could drink. ‘And keep away 
from caffein drinks,’ she cautioned. That 
was a blow. But then she took me up toher 
rooms and gave me a cup of Instant Pos- 
tum made-with-hot-milk. I never tasted 
anything so good. She said that this drink 
was a real help in beauty-building because 
it combined the wonderful nourishment 
of milk with the goodness of whole wheat 
and bran. I certainly know she’s right. 
That’s all there is to my secret, girls.” 

“Well, J start drinking Postum in the 
morning!” exclaimed Mary. 

“Me, too,” sang out every girl—and 
begged Sally to tell her how to make this 
delicious beverage. 


Make Sally’s Beauty Secret YOURS 


The secret of Sally’s transformation from a drab, 
timid girl into a beautiful, charming favorite, is 
fully explained in an attractive little book, “The 
Garden Where Good Looks Grow.” 

This coupon will bring your copy of Sally’s secret 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum. You can 
make this new start in a new life without spending 
a penny. There’s a new joy in life awaiting you. It’s 
too good to keep waiting. Here’s the coupon. 

© 1930, G. F. Corp, 


THE COUPON NOW! 





crowding around Sally. | 

“Well,” beganSally, “after 
that awful Sophomore Prom, 
Miss Fenton, the physical 
director, found me crying 


Postum Company, Inc., 
| Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklet, 
|; “The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” and a week’s supply 
|: of Instant Postum. 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 








State. 





Fill in completely—Print name and address 





Name 
my heart out in the cloak 
room. She said, ‘Goodness, Street 
girl, there’s nothing wrong | City 
with you. It’s your habits.’ 
Her rules were simple enough 
—just plenty of sound sleep, | 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Ltd. 


e Sterling To ywer, Toronto 2, Ontario. 











Be a winner of one of the prizes. 


Bring glory to your city! 
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When Winter Comes 


(Continued from page 31) 
knew that some of the men from Ever- 
may would come to look for her as soon 
as the storm came up, if not before. 
Probably the twins were already near 
by. She listened for a familiar shout; 
but not a sound came. 

“Whoo-whoooo,” she shouted, but her 
voice was feeble compared with the 
forces that tossed it back at her. In spite 
of her warm clothing and the extra flaps 
over her knees, she shivered with cold 
and dread, but her greatest anxiety was 
for that bit of humanity trusted to her 
weary arms. 

Suddenly she felt Sorrel brace himself, 
his forelegs stiff in front of him, and he 
began to slide. That was an experiment 
that had been no end of fun in the sum- 
mertime when she could see where she 
was going and where she would arrive, 
but now it was a terrible nightmare. She 
had to lean back, brace her feet in the 
stirrups, and cling more tightly to the 
baby lest when they reached the bottom, 
if they ever did, he could not be flung 
away from her. Down, down, down they 
went. Once Sorrel’s shoe struck some- 
thing and he swerved, lurched, but he 
kept his feet under him, slid on, and at 
last leaped some sort of ditch or hole. 
Nadine glanced down hoping she could 
discern a stream which would tell her 
the way to the valley, but if there was 
one rushing down, she did not catch sight 
of it. Presently the pony seemed to be 
heading due west and then the girl was 
positive they were going farther and 
farther into the mountains. They were 
lost. 

She tried desperately to turn his head, 
but her fingers were so numb the wet 
reins slipped through them. She managed 
to drop the lines over the pommel of the 
saddle, and was glad they were knotted, 
because, if they fell and got in the way 
of the pony’s feet, they would surely 
throw him. 

The snow was rapidly covering all 
three of them, and several times the 
pony stopped to kick off hunks of ice 
that gathered like balls on his feet. 
Nadine wondered if the blanket that 
covered the baby was wet through. She 
blinked as fast as she could to keep the 
snow out of her eyes, but over and over 
clouds of it were blown sharply into her 
face, and she was getting so tired. They 
were facing the storm now, and finally, 
in desperation, Nadine leaned over the 
pony’s neck. She couldn’t hold up any 
longer and the baby seemed to weigh at 
least a ton. Except for the snow it was 
pitch black, a ghostly darkness, and she 
was sure it must be nearly midnight. 
They had traveled hours and hours and 
hours. She repeated it over and over. 

“Hours and hours and hours. Perhaps 
the baby is dead—oh—” 

The horrible thought made her lift 
her head, but she was forced to lean over 
again quickly or be blown out of the 
saddle. Sorrel was moving more and 
more slowly, hardly walking. Dully she 
tried to sit upright, but when she raised 
herself the snow blew over the baby, so 
she didn’t try again. The pony trudged 


on and on. Every step he took sent pains 
like hot needles through her. The storm 
was gaining, the wind howled more and 
more madly. Nadine wanted to go to 
sleep but she struggled against the 
drowsiness. On and on. ‘ 

Suddenly there seemed to be a change 
in the atmosphere and the girl thought 
she was dreaming. She could hear the 
wind howling but she couldn't feel it. 
Instead, there was a pleasant warmth. 
Then she heard a queer shout. 

“Be the Saints, en whose ridin’ into me 
kitchen?” followed immediately by a 
loud shriek. “Mrs. Evins, Mrs. Evins, 
Mam, it’s that imp, Sorrel.’”” Now Nadine 
was positive it was a dream. She couldn’t 
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see anything, not even Mummy’s fright- 
ened face as she hurried into the room. 

“Nadine, dear heart—” That was no 
dream, it was real as real. With a mighty 
effort she pulled herself up a little. 

“T got the baby—he’s awful sick,” she 
gasped. 

In a moment, Cook had cut the frozen 
strap and took the little fellow out of 
her stiff arms, then Mummy helped her 
out of the saddle. It was a painful proc- 
ess, but finally she was on a chair near 
the open door, and she shuddered at the 
cold. 

“You mustn’t get warm too quickly, 
dear,” Mummy explained. 

“I say, has Nadine—” It was Daddy, 
and he stopped at the sight. “Well, Sor- 
rel, old man, you brought her all the way, 
didn’t you,” he said gently. 

“Did I see—” 

“We thought—” It was the twins and 
they stopped short, then Albert snapped, 
“How shall we help, Mother?” 

“Get her shoes off and rub her feet 
with snow. Be gentle.” The boys rubbed 
her feet with snow, then without it. 
“Does it sting?” Mummy asked. Nadine 
nodded. She was trying hard to keep 
from crying. 

“That’s the circulation. It will pass 
presently,” Dad assured her. “It’s all 
right to bring her inside now,” he said 
finally. He picked her up, chair and all, 
and sat it down again, but not too close 
to the fire. Herbert closed the door and 


Nadine heaved an audible sigh of relief. 

“Get her bedroom slippers, the felt 
ones, dear,” Mummy suggested and Her- 
bert raced for them. 

“You may as well make yourself at 
home, old man,” Albert laughed a bit 
huskily as he removed the saddle. Sorrel 
nickered contentedly, then took a step 
toward the shelf where the sugar-can 
stood. “Yes, sir, you may have some of 
that,” the twins agreed. 

“One of the boys said he saw—” That 
was Jim, who was covered with snow be- 
cause he had been out for an hour look- 
ing for Nadine. “Changed your boarding 
house, old man,” he chuckled to the 
pony. “You better get out of here before 
Cook sees this kitchen,” he added. 

“He brought her right in,” Herbert 
explained as he came with the slippers. 

“Nothing bashful about Sorrel,” Al- 
bert added. 

“Might as well come to your own 
house,” Jim suggested, picking up the 
saddle. “I'll signal the boys Miss Nadine 
is safe. Is she—is she all right?” 

“She will be soon, thank you, Jim,” 
Dad answered. 

“Glad to hear it. Come on, you rascal.”’ 
They opened the door again and backed 
the pony out. Then Nadine smiled. 

“T couldn’t see a thing. I thought he 
was taking me way into the mountains,” 
she told them. 

“Bet he brought you straight as a die 
unless you made him go somewhere else,” 
Herbert volunteered. 

“He’s a homing pigeon, is Sorrel,” Al- 
bert added. 

“T didn’t have a chance to make him 
go anywhere. The storm hit when we got 
to the ledge, the other side of Red Man’s 
Trail,’ Nadine related. “What happened 
to the baby?” she added. 

“Cook has him in a hot bath,” Her- 
bert told her. 

“Oh, I’m so glad.” Hastily she told 
them of the trouble she found at the 
Moreley cabin, and how she happened 
to bring the baby away with her. “Will 
he be all right, Mummy—” 

“Sure, Miss Nadine, he will. He’s 
sleepin’ that peaceful. Babies do be doin’ 
queer things, they frighten the life out 
of wan. A little thing upsets them, en a 
little thing makes them all right,’’ Cook 
answered, then glanced around the room. 
“Just look at me kitchen. Didn’t I say 
that rogue of a Sorrel would be coming 
right into the house and all. He’s the 
knowin’ pony, no waitin’ outside fer 
him,” she added good naturedly and 
didn’t seem to mind the pools of melted 
snow on her clean floor. “Is there any- 
thing I can do Mam?” 

“Thank you, no. I am sure Nadine will 
be all right after a good rest. We are 
grateful to Sorrel for bringing her. Can 
you walk—” 

“Good gracious, she doesn’t need to,” 
Dad announced gruffly. He picked her 
up in his arms as if she wasn’t any bigger 
than the baby, and carried her to the 
cheery living room. A few minutes later 
the dinner gong sounded. 

“What time is it?” Nadine asked. 

“A little after seven,” Mummy said. 
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“T thought it must be nearly morning,” 
she sighed. It was so good to be at home. 

“T am going to give you some hot 
broth and put you to bed. If you are 
hungry later, you may have a bit more to 
eat, but the less you have for the next 
few hours, the better,” Mummy told her. 
She sat in the biggest comfy chair, with 
the tea table close beside her, and while 
she ate her broth, which did taste so de- 
licious, different members of the family 
came to see how she was getting on, if 
she had enough salt, and all the rest. By 
the time she was finished, she heard a 
stamping outside as a man got rid of the 
snow that clung to his shoes. Presently 
Martin Moreley was in the room, his 
face grave and perplexed. 

“Jim said you have our baby here,” he 
announced as if he couldn’t believe it. 

“Yes, he’s upstairs,” Dad explained 
how he got there. 

“Well, well, I’m no end obliged. Can— 
I'd like to see him—” 

“Come right along,” Mummy took him 
up and a few minutes later he came tip- 
toeing back. He looked mighty relieved. 

“I’m surely no end obliged,” he re- 
peated. “They both been so healthy right 
along, the little fellows, guess the wife 
got scared, being alone like that.” 

“Suppose you leave him with us to- 
night, just to be sure that he is all right 
and we can get him home tomorrow,” 
Mummy suggested. 

“I’m no end obliged—wouldn’t want 
to take him out again in this storm, but 
I must hustle, the wife will be frantic—” 

“T’ll send a couple of the boys along 
with you,” Dad said. 

“Don’t need ’em,” Moreley remon- 
strated. 

“Better not take any chances,” Dad 
insisted, so the man went off, saying over 
and over that he was no end obliged and 
would never forget Nadine’s heroism. 

A bit later Nadine began to yawn 
prodigiously, and with a chuckle, Dad 
carried her to her own room, and 
Mummy got her ready for bed. She was 
sound asleep almost before her head 
touched the pillow, and when she waked 
the next morning, she heard a strange 
noise in the next room. For a moment 
she forgot all about the night’s experi- 
ence. The sound came again and she sat 


up. 

“What is it?” Quickly slipping into 
bath robe and pumps she started to in- 
vestigate. When she opened the door she 
heard a funny little chuckle, followed 
by a healthy laugh. For half a minute 
she just stood and watched, then she had 
to giggle. The baby was sitting up on the 
bed, fully recovered and thoroughly en- 
joying himself, while the Berts were 
laboriously and conscientiously teaching 
him to pat his head with one chubby 
hand, and rub his tummy with the other. 

“Atta boy,” Herbert encouraged. 

“Real ambidexterous,” added Albert. 
Nadine laughed right out and the boys 
whirled quickly, grinning broadly. 

“We wanted to see what a baby is 
like,” he explained. 

“As twins, we must have been doubly 
interesting infants,” added Herbert. 

“You were indeed,” declared their 
mother, joining the party. 

“And then some,” added Dad, over 
her shoulder. 
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ip Van Winkles 





© 1929 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


EMEMBER Washington Irving's lovable, irresponsible Rip 
Van Winkle? How persistently he tricked himself! Time and 
again when temptation was too strong and nature too weak, 

he would lift his glass and say, “I won't count this one” 


HERE are many Rip Van Winkles 

in the world right now—some are 
weak in self-control; some are sadly 
behind the times ina matter of vital 
importance to them. They are the 
unfortunates among the million dia- 
betics in the United States today. 


Old Rip’s giant spree put him to sleep 
for twenty years — but “food sprees * 
are bringing death to present-day Rip 
Van Winkles because they lack self- 
control or lack knowledge as to what 
insulin can do for them. 


Thanks to insulin, a diabetic is 
not confined nowadays to a 
scanty, spirit-breaking diet. He 
can have varied and much more 
appetizing food than was 
allowed in the old days. But 
even now, if he fails to find out 
what he should eat and drink 
— or if he fails to be steadfast 
in obeying orders — he practi- 
cally commits suicide. 

When diabetes attacks, it has 
come to stay. It rarely gives up. 
A diabetic has one of two 
choices, either to put up a 
cheerful, continuous fight or 
weakly surrender. Halfway 
defense spells defeat. But a 
courageous, unyielding fight is 
almost sure to win. 


One great danger is that with 
the aid of insulin and correct 





diet, the diabetic feels so much better 
that he is lulled into a false sense of 
security. He takes liberties with his 
diet or neglects to take the insulin as 
directed. Then, with crushing swift- 
ness, diabetes may claim another victim. 


Thousands of diabetics are not aware 
of their danger because they have not 
had a physical examination which 
would have revealed the presence of 
this old enemy of mankind and because, 
also, during most of its course, diabetes 
is painless. 


Of the 20,000 deaths caused by 
diabetes last year in the United 
States, 8,000 were of the acute 
type ending in coma. Yeta great 
specialist says, “Diabetic coma 
is always preventable and nearly 
always curable... Many of my 
patients have actually lived 
longer than would have been 
expected of them had they been 
normal, healthy people”. 


* e * * 


The deathrate from diabetes is 
rising. It can be forced down- 
ward. The Metropolitan’s book- 
let, “Diabetes,” together with 
recently published information 
for physicians andtheir patients 
on prevention of diabetic coma, 
will be mailed free on request. 
Ask for Booklet 130-X 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE.COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT . ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Tell them to use it to renew their subscriptions to “The American Girl’ 
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The Witches House 


(Continued from page 18) 
was Long Distance trying to get me. 
I thought it was Father so I took it and 
asked Sarah to show him where the bath- 
room was so he could wash his hands 
and put a dressing on the cut.” 

“Was it your father who called you?” 
Beth inquired. 

“No. Operator asked me to excuse it 
after I’d been holding the line for some 
time. She said there wasn’t anybody 
there.” 

“Somebody asked for you,” Sarah 


said stubbornly, thrusting out her chin. . 


“Was it a man’s voice, or a woman’s?” 
Tom demanded. 

“T can’t be sure, sir. It might have 
been a man’s or a woman’s,” Sarah said. 

“Come, you know you couldn’t mis- 
take a man’s voice that way,” Tom said. 

“Tt might have been a young man’s 
voice,” Sarah said softly. “It was so far 
away I couldn’t hear it plainly.” 

“T think you can go now, Sarah,” Tom 
said suddenly. “But stay in the kitchen.” 

Phyllis sat up after she had left and 
looked at the Landis family earnestly. 

“Please,” she said, laying her hand on 
Tom’s knee, “don’t let anything she’s 
said influence you. She seems to want 
to cast suspicion on Morton.” 

“She certainly does, and I’m not sure 
but she’s right in her surmises. After 
all, Phyllis, you’ll have to admit that 
it does look queer. Why, everything he 
did just points to his guilt. It is queer.” 

“T suppose it does when you put it 
that way,” Phyllis said making a little 
weary gesture with her hands. “But he 
wasn’t the only one who knew the value 
of it. Sarah knew, too—” 

“But Sarah’s been with us for four 
years,” Beth began. “She just couldn’t 
have taken it, Phyllis.” 

Phyllis didn’t answer. Suddenly Phyl- 
lis moved away from the group around 
the fire and turned facing them. 

“Please listen to me,” she said in a 
serious voice, looking from one to the 
other. “It was my cameo necklace that 
was stolen. I’m the one who’s out of 
luck. I want you, Tom, to tell the police 
that I want the investigation dropped. 
It is all my fault. I had no right to keep 
an expensive necklace like that around. 
It was a temptation to anyone who 
needed money. I’ve been foolish and 
I’m sorry and I’m willing to pay—but 
I can’t have the police making arrests 
—I can’t—even if I never see my 
cameos again!” and she turned and ran 
from the room, smothering her sobs. 

Beth looked up at her tall brother. 

“Are you going to do what she asks?” 
she said. 

“Hang it, Beth, I can’t do that! Don’t 
you see it isn’t fair? Why, Morton’s 
under suspicion and I confess I’ve got 
some doubts about Sarah.” 

“Call the police and see if they’ve 
done anything about it,” Beth suggested. 

Tom went to the phone. They could 
hear his voice asking for the number 
and then an incoherent murmur as he 
talked to the police station. 

He came back looking puzzled. 

“Don’t ask me any questions,” he 


begged. “I’m as much at sea as you are. 
They’re sending two men right over and 
they want us all to go down to the 
Witches’ House, of all places, they say 
they have the burglar there.” 

“They've caught him already?” Beth 
cried, jumping to her feet. 

“That’s what they said. You’d better 
tell Phyllis. Of course, she'll have to 
come along, and Sarah, too,” he said. 

Beth flew up the stairs to tell Phyllis, 
and Tom went out into the kitchen to 
Sarah. 

“You call a taxi, Helen,” he called. 

There was a dim light in the Witches’ 
House when they got there. The little 
house and the grounds around it were 
covered with dirty gray snow. 

Sarah, wrapped in a long black cleak 
with a small rusty looking bonnet perched 
on top of her head was the most re- 
luctant of all to enter, and hung back 
until the very last. 

It was bitter cold in the small house. 
A penetrating, death-like cold and only 
the lights from the policeman’s pocket 
flashes illuminated the place. 

The girls kept close to one another; 
the collars of their fur coats were well 
up around their ears, and their hands 
were buried deep in their pockets. 

Phyllis, the first in the room and the 
first to have her eyes become accus- 
tomed to the light after the blackness 
of the night outside, gave a gasp of 





surprised horror, for Morton Harold sat 
on there between two burly policemen! 

“VYou—!’ she cried unbelievingly. 

Someone had slipped a_policeman’s 
blue overcoat around his shoulders and 
as he got to his feet to speak to the 
girl it slipped down. 

“Just a minute, Phyllis,” he said in 
a low voice. “You'll know all about it 
in a few minutes—” 

“TDidn’t I tell you? Didn’t I tell you?” 
Sarah muttered, leaning forward. 

“Keep quiet, Sarah!” Tom _ spoke 
sharply, and the woman retired to a 
corner of the room still muttering. 

One of the policemen drew a black 
velvet jewel case from his pocket and 
held it out for Phyllis to see: 

“Are these your cameos, Miss?” he 
asked, snapping the lid open as he spoke. 

She nodded. 

“T can identify them by the old- 
fashioned safety catch,” she told him. 

He thanked her and stowed them 


away in his pocket again for safety. 

“You'll have to come to the police 
station to collect them,” he said. “There’ll 
be a few things to attend to. And now, 
suppose you tell your story, young man?” 
he added, turning to Morton Harold. 

The tall, thin boy got to his feet. His 
sandy hair was rumpled and his hands 
were dirty. Someone had put the over- 
coat around his shoulders again, and he 
clutched it with one hand as he talked. 

“Johnny Beck, the taxi driver, who 
drove you girls home from the station 
the night you came down from boarding 
school, felt that he was in luck when he 
heard you talking about Phyllis’ neck- 
lace. He heard you say it was valuable 
and he was willing to do just about 
anything for a lot of money, for he 
wanted it badly. He overheard you, 
Phyllis, telling Beth that you’d keep it 
in the top drawer of your wardrobe 
trunk while you were here. But he didn’t 
know your room. Luck though seemed 
to play into his hands, for today, when 
he came to take your mother and father 
to the station after taking the rest of 
you to the hockey game, he offered to 
carry your mother’s bag down for her. 
There were quite a few bags, and your 
father wasn’t able to manage them all. 
So Johnny ran up and saw your room, 
Phyllis, for it was the only one with a 
wardrobe trunk in it. He also noticed 
that the only telephone was on the hall 
table, downstairs. 

“He knew that you, Phyllis, and Sarah 
were the only ones left in the house 
because he overheard Mrs. Landis tell- 
ing Mr. Landis that the cook had a 
toothache and had asked for the after- 
noon so that she could have it fixed. 
After driving Mr. and Mrs. Landis to 
the station he came here to the Witches’ 
House, as you call it, and got into a 
policeman’s uniform. It was an extra 
one that a friend of his on the police 
force had loaned him to wear to a 
masquerade. At least that’s what Johnny 
Beck told him he wanted it for!” 

“T guess he won’t have a chance to 
lend any more uniforms,” the captain 
of the police interrupted grimly. “He’s 
been fired from the force!” 

“He had bought a false moustache 
and after he was dressed he drove over 
to your house and parked in exactly 
the same place he had parked twice 
before this afternoon. But he hadn't 
counted on me. I’d parked my car well 
under the porte cochére, so he didn’t see 
it. He went around to the garage, found 
the ladder and got it all ready to put 
up against Phyllis’ window. Then he 
went to the corner, telephoned and asked 
for Phyllis, and when he heard her voice 
and knew where she was he walked out 
of the cigar store and left the receiver 
off the hook. Then he came here, put 
the ladder up against the window, put 
on his moustache, pulled out his gun 
and knocked on the door. He counted 
on Phyllis or Sarah opening the door 
and knew that he could frighten them by 
telling them there was a thief in the 
house. He was taken aback when I open- 
ed the door, and wasn’t sure just what to 
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do, but he was desperate and decided 
that it would be better to go through | 
with his plan and take a chance at| 
bluffing me, too. Which he did. He went | 
upstairs, into Phyllis’ room, opened the 
window and got the necklace, then ran 
downstairs saying the man had escaped. | 
And we let him get by. By the time 
we went upstairs, and found that the) § 
necklace had been stolen he had driven | 
off in a taxi, taking off the false mous- | 
tache and covering his uniform with an| 
overcoat. Then I ran out of the room,| — 
Phyllis, and left you alone. I honestly} | 
thought that I might have a chance to| % 
help the policeman find the burglar. I} | 
didn’t know then that he was a fake. 
I ran around to the place where the 
ladder was leaning against the window 
and then I noticed a queer thing. The 
footsteps leading to and from the ladder | 
were made by someone walking. Now, | 
if the burglar had been frightened by | 
the policeman he would have run away 
from the front of the ladder. Do you 
see? So I followed the footsteps and 
found they entered the taxi! I followed 
the taxi tire marks to the corner, where | 
one set went to the right and two sets 
turned to the left. I followed the ones | 
to the right and found they led to this | 
house. I left my car up the road a little 
way and tip-toed down here. I looked mi 
the window. One of the shades wasn’t 
pulled quite to the bottom, and I saw 
Johnny Beck just about to hide the 
necklace under a loose brick on the 
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“For instead of going in there and trying 
to tackle that thief by himself he went THE WINNERS 
back to his car and drove to the station 
house and told us all about it. We came 
down here with him and found the man of the 
and the necklace just as he said we 
would. We soon had him locked up.” SAFETY SLOGAN CONTEST 

Tom looked across at Morton and his 
face wore an expression of mixed ad- 
miration and disappointment. Z 

“Gosh, I wish I'd been in on it,” 
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“We'll take them down and put them 
in the bank tomorrow,” Phyllis said. 
“And after we’ve gone to the bank 
we'll go to a jewelry store and buy an 
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Ups and Downs 


(Continued from page 11) 

The Thunder Belle was in an outlying 
district some distance from any nearby 
mine, and pine trees crowded down on 
three sides of the small clearing. 

“T thought a mine was under the 
ground,” retorted Joan. 

“How’d we work it if those were 
razed?”’ Gordon demanded, pointing to- 
ward the frame shacks about the mine, 
built on a hill that set them one above 
another in tiers, creating an odd im- 
pression that the buildings had settled 
of their own accord in sections. 

“Aren’t they insured?” asked Mace 
Marriot. 

“Insured!” Gordon almost snorted. 
“Tf the owners cared enough to do that, 
they’d never have leased to us for the 
sum they did.” 

Underneath their bantering tone, Joan 
sensed their worry. They had banked all 
their savings, all their hopes on this 
venture. And they had worked, worked 
in a way that gave Joan a new concep- 
tion of the meaning of the word. They 
might laugh and joke, but beneath was 
desperate seriousness. 

They had been there less than a week 
when in the middle of the morning the 
two young men came rushing into the 
kitchen, Gordon with a handful of 
bluish-yellow quartz showing streaks of 
light-gray, and Dick held out an iron pan. 

“Looky!” cried Dick. “Look at the 
pay dirt!” 

“What!” exclaimed his father. 

“We got all that in one washing. 
After we ground up just a handful of 
this ore,” he gestured toward the rocks 
in Gordon’s hands. 

“If this keeps on, we’re made!” Gor- 
don cried exultantly. “Come out and 
see.” 

They hurriedly climbed up to the 
shaft entrance, Joan in her excitement 
attempting a short cut across the loose 
slack from the dump, and slipping and 
sliding all over for her pains. Dick pro- 
duced two extra carbide lamps for them 
to carry. He had one already stuck in 
his cap. Gordon came hurrying back 
into the room with a queer look on his 
face. 

“T can’t get any juice to work the 
hoist.” They were to go down in the 
same bucket that carried up the ore. 

Dick dashed off to investigate. “Some- 
thing’s wrong with the power line,” he 
came back in a minute to tell them. 
“Where’s Joe?” he asked Long Pete. 

Long Pete pointed his thumb toward 
the shaft. Joan stepped forward and 
peered into it, seeing a flickering light 
that seemed to be mounting one side. 
She called Dick over. 

“Hey! That you, Joe?” he yelled. 


Soon Joe’s glowering face appeared 
above the opening. “Want to drown a 
man? What’s the idea? Turning off the 
pump—and the hoist on a feller this 
way?” he cried angrily. 

“Is the water rising fast?” Gordon 
demanded helplessly. 

“Tt’s bound to rise fast enough,” said 
Dick decisively. ““We’ve got to get busy 
putting up a bulkhead to keep it from 
reaching the pump. If it does that we 
are sunk!” 

Even as he spoke Dick was moving 
toward his tools, Gordon at his heels. 

“Tl go down, too,” offered Mace 
Marriot. “I don’t know much about 
mining—but I can use a hammer.” 

Joan, with a fast beating heart, 
watched them climb down. She wanted 
to offer to help, to follow them down, 
but blind panic held her back. It was 
dreadful enough to step into that bucket, 
hold tight to the cable, shut your eyes, 
and feel yourself going down, down, 
down. But to climb down that ladder— 
that horrible slippery ladder with many 
of its rungs gone! 

And it wasn’t only the missing rungs. 
Others might break under you any sec- 
ond. She couldn’t go into that great, 
dark, yawning hole, she couldn’t! 

Fear shook her, a strange terrifying 
experience to the dauntless ranger of the 
skies. Dick, the brother for whom 
she had always felt a little secret scorn 
for his failure to join in their skylark- 
ing, Dick, the one she had labeled slow, 
had led them all down to save his 
mine. She alone stayed on top—now 
when every hand was needed. She alone 
did nothing. It was because she was a 
coward and nothing else. 

An acrid odor stung her nostrils. She 
bent intently over the entrance. But 
in a moment she realized that the odor 
did not come from below. She turned 
about and caught her breath sharply. 
Heavy, black smoke clouds were filter- 
ing through the black blur of trees and 
darkening the sky. Fire! A forest fire! 

“Dick!” she shrieked down the shaft. 
Queer how involuntary they all turned 
to Dick here. “Can’t you come up?” 
She knew he could not hear the ques- 
tion, but surely her voice would carry. 

“Dick! Oh, Dick!” she shrieked down 
the shaft. Suppose they were too far 
down to hear her! She was losing 
precious seconds now when she should 
be climbing down after them. Yet she 
couldn’t! She couldn’t! 

A minute later a sob of thankfulness 
escaped her. Dick’s voice hailed her. 

She yelled down, “It’s fire, Dick. 
Forest fire!” 

That brought him bounding. Noth- 
ing slow about Dick now. Coming out 
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of the mine doorway, he studied the 
darkening skyline, where that ominous 
red glow increased. His face was white. 

“That’s what cut our power line. I'll 
go down after the others. We mustn’t 
lose a second starting a back fire. It’s 
our only hope.” 

“But what about the pump?” Joan 
hung over the edge to ask him. 

‘“Fixed—bulkhead all up. That’ll dam 
the water.” 

As he vanished from sight, Joan had 
an inspiration. She would telephone the 
rangers for help. So rushing to the 
instrument in their cabin, she pressed 
the receiver excitedly to her ears, but 
no voice greeted her. She shook the re- 
ceiver up and down without result. The 
line was dead. 

She turned to face the men. “No 
luck,” she told them hopelessly. 

“Joan,” said her father, “Long Pete 
will stay here with you.” 

“Let me go along,” she begged. 

“No,” they all chimed in emphati- 
cally. Girls did not belong there. 

The furious protest died in Joan’s 
throat. She remembered her actions at 
the entrance to the mine. No wonder 
they did not want a coward along. She 
stepped back and watched their prepara- 
tions through eyes blinded with hot 
tears, which luckily no one _ noticed. 
The men hurried off, long handled 
spades hung over their shoulders, wet 
sacks hung on their arms. 

“They'll never get a back fire started 
in that wind,” Long Pete predicted 
gloomily. “Especially when not one of 
them knows a thing about fire fighting. 
Now if they had a ranger on the job 
directing, they’d have a chance.” 

The rangers! Joan remembered stop- 
ping at their camp a few days be- 
fore. Because she always unconsciously 
watched for landing fields, she had 
noticed that a pasture near their station 
was the best ground for landing she 
had seen in that country. The Will-O’- 
The-Wisp! The road was blocked by 
fire—the wires down—walking too slow 
—but the air-way was free and swift. 

She hastily outlined her idea to Long 
Pete. She would need his help. 

“T was told to stay here and keep 
things wet,” he objected. 

“Think how much more help a ranger 
would be,” Joan argued. “What good’s 
a wet roof if the fire blazes over here?” 

“It looks like it’s going to,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“And if a ranger were here,” Joan 
added persuasively. 

“They sure know tricks,” he agreed, 
plainly yielding. 

Joan scrawled a note explaining where 
they had gone, in case the men re- 
turned, and started racing off. The road 
they had driven over on their arrival 
circled about the mountain. But it was 
enveloped in flames now. They would 
have to go directly over the hill. She 
went leaping up.its slope, Long Pete 
plugging along in the rear. 

Soon Joan was puffing, her breath 
coming in quick hurting stabs. 

“Better take it easy, little lady,” 
Long Pete advised. 

Joan discovered no other course was 
possible as she buckled down to slow 
steady climbing. There was no trail. As 


fast as they clambered over one fallen 
tree, strung with snagging branches, 
they encountered a pile of jagged rocks 
to be skirted. On and up and on and 
up they toiled. Yet looking ahead they 
appeared to be no nearer the top. 

Joan recalled Gordon’s story of the 
man preparing to swim across the creek. 
It did not seem funny now. Suppose 
this mountain top was like that range 
he sought. Then her common sense as- 
serted itself. It was only a mile around 
by the road. It must be shorter this 
way. 

Without warning they suddenly found 
themselves on top, looking over the val- 
ley below, where the Will-O’-The-Wisp 
lay waiting, its wings gleaming. 

They raced down pell mell. Tomor- 
row they could count their bruises. But 
now they must reach the ranger station. 

Within a few yards of the ship, Long 
Pete stopped and yelled to Joan, “Say, 
I never thought. Who’s going to run 
the crazy thing?” 

“Why, I will, of course,” Joan re- 
plied, reaching out an impatient hand. 

“A girl! You can’t.” 

“Watch me and see!” Joan tugged at 
his arm. “Only hurry.” 

He let her lead him up to the ship 
but she saw that he was extremely 
doubtful of her ability to make it work. 
Suddenly Joan herself knew a queer 
little fear. Her father had never let her 
solo. This was a rough mountain field, 
high peaks and she, Joan, had already 
found herself that day to be a coward. 

Soberly she helped him lift the tail 
and turn the ship about. Then she 
climbed into the cockpit and pressed 
tense feet on the rudder bars. The fa- 
miliar feeling reassured her. 

“Contact,” her voice was steady. 

Long Pete stared at her bewilderedly. 

“Give the propeller a spin,” she di- 
rected. 

The motor caught instantly. Will-O’- 
The-Wisp began to move, bumping over 
the rough pasture. Slowly, gradually, 
she pressed the stick backward, and 
with a little leap they were off. Once high 
enough for safety, Joan headed the ship 
directly for the field she sought. No 
need to follow the winding valleys now. 
In no time, she was above the ranger 
station. If the rangers were only home! 
She was instantly reassured on that 
point by the sight of several men run- 
ning toward the plane. 

“Fire! Near the Thunder Belle!” she 
cried to them, even before she had made 
her landing. They crowded around when 
she was on the ground and she explained 
more fully. 

“Funny no one has reported it,” one 
commented. 

An attempt to use the telephone 
quickly explained the reason. The fire, 
small as it was in area, had wracked 
havoc with the main lines. The men 
rushed preparations for leaving. 

“TI can take two of you back in the 


ship,” Joan offered. “Only we'll have to 


land in the field over the hill” 

A short, wiry ranger stepped forward. 
“Do you happen to have a chute, miss? 
I’ve done stunting for fairs.” 

Joan’s face sparkled with delight. 
“Ves! I do. And I can drop you right 

(Continued on page 38) 
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But she had her revenge, in spite of her name. Read about it in March. 
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Ups and Downs 


(Continued from page 37) 
where they are and you can show them 
just how to put out that beastly fire.” 

“If any man can, Jerry can,” his 
chief added. “It’s worth trying.” 

The fire had started in the worst sec- 
tion possible. The fallen underbrush com- 
bined with the lay of the dense forest 
had always spelled danger. They knew 
if the fire worked up into a gulch 
beyond, the entire countryside was in 
danger. It was worth taking chances to 
avert that. 

Many willing hands turned the plane 
about and helped them prepare to start. 
Joan arranged definitely with Jerry about 
the drop. She was to fly over the fire, 
keeping away from sparks as much as 
possible, and Jerry was to indicate the 
point he preferred. Then she was to fly 
back again over it, and he would jump 
from the plane. 

Again Joan soared into the skies, with 
even added care for the load she bore. 
She headed straight toward the smoke. 

As they approached the fire, the wind 
blew the smoke in the other direction, 
out that very fact added to their troubles, 
for it prevented their circling around 
and coming up behind the fire fighters, 
on the Thunder Belle side of the fire. 
Incredible as it seemed, the best way 
to avoid the flaming brands the wind 
carried was to fly directly over the fire 
itself. This was a cruel test for the young 
pilot’s nerve, but Joan never wavered 
for a moment. 

Beneath her was a blazing inferno 
of crackling devouring flames. Smoke 
enveloped them, but on they flew. 

Now looking downward, Joan glimpsed 
the group of frantic workers they sought. 
She saw Jerry motion excitedly. Yes, 
that was just the open space for him. 
Nodding her head understandingly, she 
side-slipped, leveled, pulled her ship out, 
and started climbing to the altitude 
Jerry needed for safety. Then, circling 
around, she glided evenly over the de- 
sired spot. Jerry jumped. A moment later 
the other ranger in the ship, leaning out 
to watch, motioned to her that he had 
landed safely. 

With a sigh of relief she headed for 
the original field. At that instant a 
fresh discovery chilled her blood. The 
fabric of one wing was smoldering Any 
minute it might burst into flames. She 
pulled the stick back and raced against 
time. She had only to fly over the hill, 
yet every second was an eternity. Tiny 
red patches were glowing on the wing. 

No careful circling for position now. 
She nosed downward as fast as she dared, 
landing with a thud that mercifully 
seemed to inflict no damage. Before she 
had the plane stopped, the ranger was 
out, beating at the fire with his coat. 
They were safe! 

And before nightfall it was evident 
beyond doubt that the Thunder Belle 
and all the surrounding country, too, 
were safe unless unexpected complica- 
tions arose. Under Jerry’s skillful attacks 
the fire’s fury had been checked. 

“And think of it, Sis,” exclaimed Dick. 
“T used to grumble about your not 
being able to think of anything but air- 
planes. Well, you live to learn!” 





What happens to Gretta at the end of her adventures?— 
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Your New Evening Wrap 


(Continued from page 19) 
the same directions given you above. 
Cut the lining the same way, but it is 
necessary to cut only the body of the 
coat, the sleeves and the gussets. Make 
the linings about two inches shorter than 
the body and sleeves of velveteen. 
Now do the shoulder seams of the coat, 
making them about a half inch deep. 
Then sew up the seam in the sleeve to 
within about four inches of where it 
joins the coat. Baste in the sleeves with 
the shoulder tip meeting the shoulder 
seam and baste the gusset in under the 
arm with the points of the square meet- 
ing the angles of the seams. Stitch in the 
sleeve and sew up the silk lining. 
Now you can slip into the coat and 
pin it up to a good length. Turn your 
sleeves up about two full inches and 
beginning about at your elbow on the 
inside of your arm, put in cross-wise 
tucks about three inches wide and a 
quarter of an inch deep running down 
toward your wrists adding more tucks, as 
necessary, to make your sleeve the right 
length. Sew on the front bands of 
velveteen. Double each one lengthwise 
and sew it to your coat, beginning with 
one end of each band at the bottom of 
the front opening and running them up 
to the shoulder seam with al! the raw 
edges toward the inside of the coat. The 
ends of the bands will hang toward the 
inside of the coat, and over the shoulders, 
and are to be tied into a big bow at 
the back of the neck. First sew each 
of these bands together to form a tubing, 
then gather each end tightly and put 
another row of gathers on each band 
at the very middle of the back of the 
neck. Next you can arrange the big 
bow in the back of the neck, making 
the middle part of the five by eight inch 
strip of velveteen that you have already 
cut out. The knot has no ends, only a 
graceful big bow. Now for the lining. 
First, fasten the hem you have turned 
up at the bottom of the velveteen coat 
and sleeves with care. Then pin in 
your lining, putting it in seam to seam. 


Sew the seams of the lining to the seams 
of the outside with a loose running stitch 
that will hold them in place. Then hem 
your lining around the back of the neck, 
which is not attached to the velvet bow 
but is finished separately. Then hem it 
down the front, so that it will cover the 
seam where the band is sewed on. Next, 
turn the lining under at the bottom and 
baste it around in such a way that about 
an inch of the velveteen facing will show 
on the wrong side. The lining of the 
sleeves will have had the same tucks or 
gathers as the outside and needs only 
to be basted in around the bottom. Then 
slip the coat on and see if the lining 
draws anywhere. If it does, adjust it 
properly. Hem the lining around the 
bottom and your coat is finished. 

Now let us talk about the shawl with 
fringe, which is shown at the right of 
the picture at the head of this article. 
A plain or figured crépe de chine or one 
of the very soft wool crépes will make 
the loveliest shawl. Cut your fabric into 
a perfect square. Put in a very fine hem 
all around and tie in a fringe of heavy 
silk. Cut the silk threads into twenty or 
twenty-four inch lengths depending on 
how deep you want to make your fringe, 
and how much knotting you are going 
to do it in. In order to cut these threads 
the same length, wind your ball on to 
a book or cardboard, ten to twelve inches 
wide, and cut threads down one edge. 

Hook your fringe into the material 
just above the hem with a crochet hook, 
taking one stitch after it is pulled 
through. If your silk is fine, pull through 
three or four threads at once. If it is 
very coarse, pull only one or two. If 
you wish, you may knot your fringe, 
putting in several rows of knots. (See 
diagram.) 

You can decorate your new shawl with 
beautiful, big splashy flowers in ap- 
pliqué, and make your fringe and em- 
broidery colorful. The stunning wrap on 
page nineteen is made from a forty- 
inch square of metal brocade or a fig- 
ured silk edged with plain bands of silk. 
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By following this diagram carefully, you can make your lovely evening wrap with little difficulty 














Rub 3-in-One on all unprotected 
metal surfaces, plain or nickeled— 
ornamental iron and brass; faucets, 
builders’ hardware, tools. It penetrates the 
tiny pores forming an invisible film that 
protects against moisture and air. 


Three different oils account for 3-in-One’s 
unique properties. Highest quality animal, 
mineral and vegetable oil, blended by the 
secret 3-in-One process, develop new prop- 
erties not found in the original oils. 


At good stores everywhere in three size bot- 
tles and two size Handy Oil Cans. 
Ask for 3-in-One by name. 


FREE SAMPLE—Also_illus- = 
trated Dictionary of Uses. _ (Beige 
Request them on a postal |z===|Bo = 
card. ag 
Manufactured since 1894 
Three-In-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New a. iN. Y 
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BEAUTIFUL TAPESTRY EFFECTS 
BY 


“CRAYONEXING" 

















Block Printed Designs on Homespun 
Fabric ready for coloring with “Cray- 
onex” Crayons and setting the color 
with a warm iron. 

“Crayonex” kits contain design - in- 
structions - color suggestions - Box 
No. 28 “Crayonex” (an assortment of 
24 beautiful colors.) 

No. 1250. Castle Design 15"x21" complete $1.00 
No. 1251. Ship Design 15"x21" complete $1.00 
No. 1252. Heron Design 15"x21" complete $1.00 


No. 1253. Decorative Bird Design 26"x36" $1.50 
SEND ORDER TO 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES “SF 753853 HAVES AVE_SANDUSKY O10 



















rt Corner Your Pictures-aibum 


k, 
~ where you can keep 
NJ enjoy them always. 






oY, Album cou 
are the only Quick, E: “y 
lot No Paste, N | 
Kodak Prints. p..! Sac. eas 100 
B PS and samples to 


Dept. 4G. ENGEL “MFG. CO. 
@ "4711 N: Clark St., Chicago 








The final installment of “Red Coats and Blue” comes in February 
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Are 
you afraid 
of Exams?... 


OULDN’T you like to approach your ex- 

aminations with calm confidence? Haven't 
you often wished that you could escape from long, 
tedious hours of study and join in the pleasures 
that many other girls enjoy? Don’t you often 
dread going to classes because you have not had 
time to prepare your lessons properly? 


Then here’s a new and better 
way to study 


Old fashioned folks used to say that you could 
not eat your cake and have it. But today it has 
been proved thousands of times that high school 
girls can take plenty of time out for fun and 
still lead their classes. These girls have found a 
new way to study—They master their lessons in 
minutes instead of hours with the help of 
CEBCO Review Books. There is one of these 
little review books for each subject you are taking. 
They are written by experienced teachers who have 
boiled down the essentials of your text books so 
that you can quickly memorize a few lines and 
master the fundamentals of your lessons. CEBCO 
Review Books make study as easy as if you had a 
highly paid tutor to help you over the rough 
places. With them you can quickly prepare your- 
self for exams and for daily classroom work. You 
save many golden hours for healthful recreation 
and you free yourself from worry. 

Five days’ trial 
—NO Risk! 

Invest a few cents 
in CEBCO Review 
Books now. Find out 
for yourself how easy 
it is to study by this 
new method. Let us 


REDUCED es 
PRICE {bi oe jour have 


for complete set est subjects below. 
By acting now, on this Send in for the Re- 
limited-time offer, you view Books to cover 
will make your entire them. If in five days 
path through High you do not feel that 
School easier: these books are all 
The 13 (Cebco High that we claim for 
agen ag 3 — them, send them back 

) al $8.05. : 

This. oh, the set | amd we will refund 
complete, is’ offered at | Your money immedi- 
$5.70 ately. Remember that 
over 34,000 teachers 
themselves recom- 
mend CEBCO Re- 
view Books and that 
thousands of girls 
have accomplished 
wonders with them. 

So clip the coupon and learn today. 
How much fun it is to study the CEBCO way 








Take advantage of this 
special price. You save 
$2.25 in cash, and hun- 
dreds of hours in time 
and worry. 











College Entrance Book Co., Inc. 
102 Fifth Ave., Dept. A-1, New York 


re send me at once the titles checked below. 
oney order, check or coin enclosed. 

Oo Bictesy iain 55¢ {C2 American History 55¢ 

O Physics = © Ancient and Me- 

CO Chemistry ........ 65¢ dieval History.... 65¢ 

© French, 2yrs. .... 55¢ O Elementary 


Algebra. ............ 80¢ 
© French, 3yrs. .... 55¢ 

-A History ....... 
0 Spanish, 2, 3, 4 O¢ wont ond 


0 6-B History ...... 30¢ 








YES. seceseererereeeesene 0 7-A History ...... 30¢ 
0 English, 4yrs..... 65¢ | 7.8 History ...... 30¢ 
© Economies _........ 65¢ | 8-A History......... 30¢ 
(1 Companion to 0 8-B History ...... 30¢ 

ORE cenccusisene 55¢ | 0 6-B Geography 30e 
(CO Comp’n to Cicero 70¢ | (1 7-A Geography .. 30¢ 
(0 Modern History 55¢ | () 7-B Geography... 30¢ 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 





Address. ee cnn ne nents enemenennees 





City State. 














New Orleans Adventures 


(Continued from page 21) 

at the Patio Royal, an old house of his- 
toric interest, now a tea room, but still 
boasting of a subterranean passage 
through which many a refugee had 
slipped to escape capture in war times. 
We peered into this passage, very 
dark and musty, and wondered about 
the people who had used it, and 
longed for time to search its further- 
most end! In the sunny patio a 
troop of Girl Scouts, dressed in scar- 
let and black with lace scarfs on 
their heads, danced Spanish dances for 
us, and others gave us glasses of cool 
fruit punch. 

A short walk through narrow streets 
and we reached our second stopping 
place, the Brulatour Court—such a 
lovely one, with banana trees and 
fascinating carved iron railings in front 
of the windows. Here a troop of Girl 
Scouts, dressed as cotton pickers, with 
their faces blacked, sang Negro spir- 
ituals, grouped picturesquely on the 
winding stairs that led to the upper 
stories of General Brulatour’s old home. 
After the singing we were each given 
a piece of sugar cane to take home 
with us. 

Our next stop was in Jackson Square 
and there a most colorful pageant was 
in progress. The old square was alive 
with historic scenes of bygone days— 
kings and queens and courtiers of the 
time when the French occupied New 
Orleans, Casquette girls, with their de- 
mure nuns leading them, pecan venders, 
soldiers—every kind and type of person 
who had ever figured in New Orleans 
history. It was a fascinating spectacle 
and one long to be remembered. I could 
hardly bear to leave the gay scene, but 
we had to hurry to Le Petit Salon 
where tea was being served. 

Le Petit Salon! I wondered what 


\it might be—and climbed a narrow 


winding stair with its beautiful hand- 
carved iron rail, with eager anticipation. 
A door was opened by a gracious “‘but- 
ler” in satin breeches and frilled shirt, 
and in the hallway stood a small maid 
in a much beruffled mauve gown, with 


\a wig of long ringlets to match, who 


held a silver card tray in her hands. In 
the square parlor our hostesses awaited 
us. We were transported back into the 
centuries of the past, for these young 
ladies wore ruffled organdy gowns, long 
white pantalettes and pink poke bon- 
nets, and they courtsied their welcome 
in old-world fashion, for Le Petit 
Salon is a club, a most exclusive club, 
and through the kindness of the New 
Orleans Council, it had opened hos- 
pitable doors to our 
delegates. At one 
time Le Petit Salon 
had’ been a_ private 
house, and the Girl 
Scouts in their pink 
frilled organdies were 
making it live again 
in all its bygone splen- 
dor. 

A visit to the Little 
Theatre followed next. 
This is a new venture 














in New Orleans and 





the house is charmingly fitted for the 
performances. Next Joor was Mr. 
Castleden’s studio, the artist whose love- 
ly etching of New Orleans adorns the 
cover of the Convention’s annual report. 

The next morning the Convention be- 
gan in real earnest with an opening 
ceremony written especially for it by 
Oleda Schrottky. The color guard were 
New Orleans Girl Scouts and proud 
they were to carry not only our own 
United States flag and National Council 
flag, but the flag of Great Britain in 
honor of our guest and friend, Dame 
Katherine Furse, who came over from 
London especially for our Girl Scout 
Convention. Back of the color guard 
came the National Board of Directors 
and back of them the flags of those 
European nations who have either Girl 
Scouts or Girl Guides. As the leaders 
who carried the gaily colored flags took 
their places, each one announced some 
special contribution that the country 
whose flag she carried had brought to 
Girl Scouting, and many and varied were 
these contributions. Then, at the end, 
the bearer of the Flag of Friendship 
spoke: “This the flag of all nations is 
the banner of friendship. We, the child- 
ren of today, will carry this flag of 
honor, beauty, truth and peace, through- 
out our native lands.” 

The rest of our four days was given 
over to many discussions of the pro- 
gram of Girl Scouting and how best we 
could interpret it. Mrs. William Hoff- 
man was re-elected National President 
for another year which makes us all feel 
glad. Dr. Cady told some lovely nature 
yarns, and Oleda Schrottky spoke 
about plays and pageants and what a 
good thing they were for troop activities. 
And one night Edith Ballinger Price 
told us a lovely story, about Mary 
Jane and how her house nearly burned 
down. 

But the best thing of all at this con- 
vention and all the other conventions 
too, is the meeting of old friends, the 
welcoming of new ones, the talks in 
odd corners and at odd minutes about 
“my troop at home”, “our last rally”, 
“our last patrol leaders conference”, 
the interchange of ideas and the warm 
handclasp of friendship. 

So—the Convention draws to a close, 
the color guard comes quietly in and 
reverently takes up the flags. Quietly 
we stand as our President, Mrs. Hoff- 
man, asks us to renew our faith by re- 
peating our promise. The flags of the 
nations wave a bright farewell and, lo!— 
the ball is over, the Pumpkin Coach 
is at the door and we must all go back 
home. But—like Cin- 
derella—we have still 
with us our crystal slip- 
per, the symbol of joy- 
cusness and song, clear 
thinking and honorable 
doing, imagination and 
thrift, for I feel certain 
a crystal slipper could 
never wear out, get 
shabby or lose its shin- 
ing splendor — a real 
symbol of the mean- 
ing of Girl Scouting. 








Parents used to arrange marriages in old Japan, but the world has changed— 
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From “Malou”, Doubleday Doran and Company 


New Books for the New Year 


By ELINOR WHITNEY 


HE first new book that comes to 

hand is Three Comedies by Shake- 
speare, a volume with a fascinating 
variegated jacket in bright peacock 
colors with the bird itself in the design. 
The comedies are The Merchant of 
Venice, The Tempest, and As You Like 
It, the only edition of these three in 
one volume that there is. And it is 
beautifully illustrated by James Daugh- 
erty. Next comes Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay’s Poems Selected for Young People 
with many drawings by J. Paget- 
Fredericks (Harper), a book which 
makes you linger to examine the deli- 
cately lovely drawings and to read and 
reread the poems, a choice selection 
from all her books, including the ex- 
quisite songs in praise of the beauty 
of the world: 


The world is mine: blue hill, still 
silver lake, 

Broad field, bright flower, and the 
long white road, 

A gateless garden and an open path: 

My feet to follow and my heart to 
hold. 


Three new books are vivid stories of 
the West—Timber Line by Alida Sims 
Malkus (Harcourt), Wind on the 
Prairie by Lenora M. Weber (Little, 
Brown) and The Girl of the Mesa by 
Mae Foster Jay (Wilde). You will like 
these if you love the out-of-doors. 

Magic for Marigold by L. M. Mont- 
gomery (Stokes) and Black Flower by 
Jane Abbott (Lippincott) are stories of 
home life and friendships with dashes 
of romance and sentiment well sprinkled 
throughout. 

Back into the past we go in Pirates’ 
Port by Alida Sims Malkus (Harper), 
a good story of old New York. Four- 
teen-year-old Anneken was kidnapped 
aboard a privateer when she was found 








exploring a secret cave on the Palisades 
above the Hudson. Captain Dickin Love- 
lace in his blue velvet topcoat is a 
striking figure and a gallant suitor for 
lovely Mistress Ariante. There are pi- 
rates again in The Pirate of the Gulf by 
Rupert Sargent Holland (Lippincott) 
and especially Jean Lafitte, famous 
around New Orleans during the War of 
1812. There is a great treasure hunt in 
the marshy jungle of Barataria, and the 
clue is mysteriously hidden. Perhaps 
you can guess it. 

You'll like to meet these boys, too— | 
Reddy and his Red Lions in the book, 
Reddy, by Mary Biddle Fitler, (Harper), 
Penrod Jashber by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday, Doran), Shiner and Peeler 
(Shiner Watson by MacGregor Jenkins, 
Bobbs, Merrill), The Last Cruise of 
the Panther by MacGregor, (Penn). 
In each of these books are amusing boy 
activities, friendships, and _ exploits | 
against rival “gangs”. Penrod this time | 
is concerned with detective work, and 
it is woe to the mysterious Mr. Herbert 
Hamilton Dade when Penrod, Herman 
and Verman follow his trail, with “good 
ole Duke” and Sam’s new puppy, Walter- 
John, acting as blood-hounds. 

Hitty—Her First Hundred Years by 
Rachel Field (Macmillan) with many 
delightful illustrations in black and white 
and color by Dorothy P. Lathrop is 
one of the most interesting books of 
the fall. Hitty is a doll, carved out of 
mountain ash and endowed with long 
life and good fortune. You can’t help 
being enchanted with her fascinating ex- 
periences, full of genuine atmosphere. 
She travels all the way from Maine to | 
the South Sea islands and back again. | 
And you'll want to go with her. 

Blue Ribbon Stories, edited by Mabel 








L. Robinson (Appleton), is a collection | 


(Continued on page 42) 





She Earns 
$3.00 2 Hour! 





Nancy Brown is a schoolgirl . . . 
as busy as many of you who are 
reading this. But her smile sparkles 
merrily all the time, because she 
has plenty of money for her savings 
fund . . . clothes and recreation. 

In her spare time after school and 
on Saturdays she has earned— 


$3.00 in a Single Hour 
$7.20 in One Day 


This came to Nancy after she had 
joined the Girls’ Club, our organ- 
ization of jolly, independent girls. 

For schoolgirls and Girl Scouts 
everywhere are becoming happy and 
independent by earning their money 
in the Girls’ Club way. And they 
win the most glorious prizes besides! 


Fern Shoemaker earned $30.00 in 
a short time for her college fund. 
She won tennis shoes and a fuzzy 
red beret for sports, too. 

Marianna McGinty paid for her 
Girl Scout equipment. 

Mary Carolyn Hurst’s bank account 
increased $58.00 in a few months. 
Pearls, acamera, a blue-and-gold Club 
pin came as honor awards. 


And membership in our Club is open to 
you now. Don’t delay starting to earn 
your own money. You'll find it as easy 

. . as pleasant . . . and as thrilling to 
earn as Nancy K. Brown and other Girls’ 
Club members do. The handy coupon be- 
low will bring you all the details from 
me so that you can start 
immediately. No expense, 
no obligation. 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journau 
1099 Independence Sq., Phila., Pa. 

Please tell me how to earn my own 
money, a watch and other prizes. 











Name Age 
Street. 
City, State 

















As you will see by “The Strange Happening in Mulberry Village”—a March story 
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WEDNESDAYS 


AND OTHER STORIES 


By 
ANNIE B. KERR 
$1.50 


The romance of reality per- 
vades these human interest 
stories of real foreign-born folk 
as seen through sympathetic 
American eyes. 


ee ¢ 


‘io stories in this little volume are 
all true, some of them almost literally 
so. Each one presents a different prob- 
lem or situation. The first five reveal 
problems present in all groups and 
yet in many ways peculiarly Italian. 
The other six, two Lithuanian, two 
Syrian, one Armenian, and one Greek, 
are quite different, but equally true. 


oe? @ 
THE WOMANS PRESS 





600 Lexington Avenue, New York 


















Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 

Send for our new | 

400 page Catalog and 
Special circular 


“Plays for Girls” 
Sy 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
FOUNDED 1845 
Incorporated 1898 

THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director | 
25 West 45th St., New York City | 
811 West 7th St. Los Angeles, Cal. | 




















Warburton House 


Philadelphia’s Newest Hotel 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 
Within walking distance of theatres and 
shopping district 
Ideal stopping place when enroute to sea- 


shore resorts, New York or Washington 


Single rooms 2.00 to 4.00 a day 
Double rooms 4.00 to 5.00 a day 
Special weekly rates 


20th and Sansom Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 











For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls. 
For the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
Juvenile Plays and Songs, Black- 
es )=face Plays, Recitations, Drills. 


How to Stage a Play. Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
T S. DENISON & CO., 623 So Wabash, Dept. 87CHICAGO 


1 —F (NES FREE CATALOG 
WORE © 3 
RS \ SOMETHING DIFFERENT! PIN COMPLETE 


cas/o7sa METAL ART: 









°(Continued from page 41) 
made by Dr. Robinson’s class in juvenile 
story writing at Columbia University. 
The stories have been selected from 
magazines of 1929 for young people 
and it is interesting to note that there 
are four taken from THE AMERICAN 
Girt. The stories are also from magazines 
like Child Life, Junior Home Magazine, 
The American Boy, Boys’ Life, and St. 
Nicholas, and there are so many differ- 
ent types of stories that the whole family 
will be interested in the collection. 

Patty Pans by Florence La Ganke 
(Little, Brown) is a cook book for be- 
ginners, with rules for making all kinds 
of good things and many valuable hints 
as to preparing and serving. It is not 
in the form of the usual cook book, but 
is informally written. 

Perhaps you don’t like to cook and 
do like to sew, or perhaps you like to 
do both. The Sew-It Book by Rachel 
Taft Dixon (Rand, McNally) is full of 
ideas for things to make for yourself and 


(Continued from page 20) 
for their associations. Our arms full, we 
finally managed to reach the street. 

“Tll call a cab,” I said. It seemed 
the natural thing to do. 

“No,” was her quiet answer, “we will 
walk there.” 

Mother kept a budget in our new 
home, and I joined her as co-partner 
in it. Very soon I learned that more 
unexpected demands arise than any an- 
cient prophet could foresee. 

Because of these unforeseen demands, 
my hoard in the pasteboard box grew 
slowly. Nevertheless it grew. I never 
drew on this principal except in an 
emergency when some of my tuition 
bills were not met promptly. When they 
were paid, however, the bank in my 
bureau drawer was at once reimbursed. 

One big hope I treasured. I had 
always felt I had a voice; I longed to 
sing. In our old home, the great com- 
poser, Mascagni, a family friend, one 
day heard me sing and said my voice 
had a future. If I could have a future, 
ft was up to me to make it. I began to 
train my own voice, alone, in my spare 
time between tramping Milan streets to 
give piano lessons. 

Presently—in the old dotted swiss 
dress—I began to sing as well as play 
in musicales, and here, one time in the 
third year of my self-training, an im- 
presario heard me. And this was how I 
got my first opera engagement. 

The first year I taught, spring was 
unusually late in coming. Then, sud- 
denly, the heat burst on us. Milan’s 
white marble cathedral glittered in sun- 
light against a brazen sky. Pavements 
poured out heat like blazing furnaces. 
No more piano lessons now! 





Meanwhile a letter had come to my 
mother from relatives across the Swiss 
border. It invited us to make them a 
| little visit. “We cannot all go,’ my 
mother said on reading it, “but you 
must, Amelita, for you need it badly.” 


New Books for the New Year 


your room. There is a section on tie- 
and-dye work for cushions and luncheon 
sets, on making samplers, on embroider- 
ing in raffia, on cross-stitching, on mak- 
ing costumes, on a great variety of things 
with complete directions, diagrams and 
pictures. 

There are two party books, Please 
Come to My Party by Bertha M. Hamil- 
ton (Little, Brown) and The Happy 
Party Book by Ethel Owen (Abingdon). 
The first presents twelve parties, one for 
each month, with a few additional to 
substitute in case of need. The directions 
are complete from the sending of the 
invitation to the refreshments and the 
goodbyes at the door. The January 
party is “A Backward Party” and should 
provide much merriment and many sur- 
prises. The other is a little book but 
quite filled with new and unusual sug- 
gestions. Have you ever been to a Cara- 
van Party, A Hotel Party, A Rainbow 
Party, A Carefree Party? They all sound 
as if they would be most successful. 


The Story of my First Savings 


I could not bear the thought of leaving 
her in the torrid heat; it seemed so 
unutterably selfish. But Mother thought 
otherwise. She said I must have a 
change that would build up my strength 
for the next season’s work. 

“With the two hundred lire balance 
you receive tomorrow, it can be managed 
nicely,” she announced decidedly. 

Late the next afternoon I reached 
home, tired out. I had tramped end- 
lessly during the day, and flung myself 
in a cushioned chair to rest. Mother 
brought a glass of lemonade. Then I 
started to put the money just collected 
in my pasteboard bank. A chill went 
through me. My purse was gone. 

I couldn’t find it anywhere! The only 
thing to do was to tramp back to the 
last place I had called. It was not there. 
I questioned passers-by. I scanned the 
sidewalks, going and returning. There 
wasn’t a trace of it. 

What were we to do? Two hundred 
lire gone! Forty dollars! 

About five o’clock in the morning I 
awoke with a start. The night before I 
had been too tired to think. But now 
my mind seemed clear as a calm, crystal 
pool at dawn. The thought flashed on 
me that maybe my purse had slipped 
down between the cushioned seat and 
upholstered side of that big chair in 
which I had flung myself on coming 
home. Tiptoeing into the next room, 
almost afraid to look, I pulled out the 
cushion. There lay my purse! 

“Mother! Mother!” I called. I had 
to tell her of my good luck! So I went 
to Switzerland after all. 

And not only that. My earnings that 
I had put away in the little box kept 
us until teaching began the next autumn. 
Two more years of this passed and I 
always managed to save something. 
Then, when father was reinstated in busi- 
ness and I was free from responsibility, I 
was ready with my voice for the opera 
engagement which had been offered me. 





Progressive parties are always the rage, especially on Valentine’s Day— 
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Red Coats and Blue 


(Continued from page 24) 
two belong? Over in that farm there? 

“After you are shot as a spy, young 
man,” he continued, ‘“‘you’ll be useful as 
a scarecrow.” 

“We are no spies,” Denis said quietly, 
“but loyal British subjects. We have 
been unlucky enough to be wrecked on 
our way to Staten Island and driven to 
this coast instead.” 

The officer laughed. 

“A likely tale!” he scoffed. “I’ve a 
mind to shoot you off hand.” 

The prisoners had flung themselves 
on the ground, indifferent through 
weariness to all that passed. The soldiers 
leaned on their muskets. No one seemed 
to care what happened, and this big, 
splendid officer had a cruel light in his 
eye as he had Denis searched. 

“Now—I fear we must search the 
young lady.” 

Gretta clenched her fists. “If you do,” 
she asserted, “I'll kill you. And so will 
my father. He’s a Captain 
in the Forty-second High- 
landers and he’ll kill you 
with his scian dubh. And so 
will my cousin, Amory 
Lathrop. He’d like to do it.” 

Someone laughed, but the 
officer did not laugh. He 
turned politely to Gretta. 
“You terrify me,” he said, 
“but may I ask if you are 
actually a cousin of Mis- = = 
tress Lathrop? Be truthful.” 

“Of course I am,” cried the indignant 
Gretta. She followed the glance of the 
man which traveled significantly over 
the calico gown lent by the farmer’s 
wife. “I judge by clothes, too,” she con- 
tinued, “and you seem to have kept 
yours very clean, although I believe 
there has been a battle.” 

The man laughed. “Well, young lady, 
I’ve been teasing you beth a bit to find 
out your metal and I’ve done it. Let 
us go to that farmhouse and see what 
can be had in the way of food. But in 
the meantime let me introduce myself. 
Cecil Harding, Major of the Royal 
Americans, a humble admirer of the 
lovely Mistress Juliet. Come, let us be 
friends.” 

This sudden change of tone made 
Gretta like him no better, although she 
felt weak with relief as Major Harding 
ordered Denis to be released and they 
began to walk toward the farm. How 
she hated the skill with which he won 
the confidence of the guileless Denis, 
leading him on to tell his story and 
Gretta’s, and listening with a great show 
of interest and sympathy. She hated his 
civility to herself and she hated herself 
when she found that she was yielding 
to it. The Major seemed to have a 
knack of getting what he wanted. A 
splendid breakfast came first. A gig and 
horse appeared as if by magic, and 
Gretta was wrapped snugly in a gray 
army blanket. The Major rode beside 
her to the rough camp gathered about 
the headquarters of Sir William Howe. 
She was soon brought into the presence 
of the powerful General and looked up 
into a face which might have been 
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coarse but for the high-bred kindliness 
and gentleness which distinguished it. 

He turned and smiled at Gretta and 
Denis as he listened to their story. 

“T think highly of your father,” he 
told Gretta. “Major Harding, attend to 
these youngsters. Give them all facilities 
for reaching Mistress Lathrop’s house. 
But, before that, find this young lady’s 
father if you can.” 

The meetimg with her father was a 
brief but joyful interlude in that strange 
day. He came to her, riding through the 
rain and, flinging himself from his horse, 
met her at the door. He had no time 
to lose. His men were stationed before 
the American works and he must be 
among them. Gretta heard him thank 
Major Harding warmly for his assistance 
and commend her to his care. He wrote 
a brief line to his cousin, Mistress 
Lathrop, and gave it to Gretta before 
he left her and rode away. 

A few hours later they stood at the 
door of a wooden house 
overlooking a quiet street. 
When they were admitted, a 
lady of dignity and beauty 
rose, and Gretta knew that 
she had come home. Cousin 
Bernicia read the Captain’s 
letter and welcomed Gretta 
with all the warmth the 
child had missed so long, 
and Juliet, when she came, 
seconded her mother’s hos- 
pitality. Juliet was like her 
mother, though slighter, not so proud, 
and sadder, it seemed. When she curt- 
sied to Major Harding, Gretta thought 
her expression stiffened. 

“We have Major Harding to thank 
for finding Gretta and taking care of 
her,” Mistress Lathrop told Juliet. 

“We are obliged to Major Harding,” 
Juliet curtsied again, but her voice was 
cold. 

“T wish it had been a greater service,” 
declared Major Harding. 

“But what of Denis?” Gretta asked. 

“Trust Denis to me,” the Major re- 
plied. “He shall be well billeted.” 

“You will remain and dine with us?” 
Cousin Bernice graciously invited them. 

Major Harding glanced at Juliet, who 
said stiffly, “Pray do.” 

“T think,” he answered Cousin Ber- 
nicia—and Gretta found herself feeling 
sorry for him, which was the last thing 
she intended—‘I think these family re- 
unions are best enjoyed in private. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to pay my 
respects another time. And then we 
could talk of your son’s commission, 
could we not?” 

A darkening of Cousin Bernicia’s 
glance warned him of trouble, for he 
said his adieux quickly and went away, 
taking Denis with him. 

Almost as soon as the door had closed 
on them it was thrown open again, and 
a tall man entered swiftly, his face 
troubled and anxious. He looked at 
Gretta and, coming over to her with a 
momentary smile, kissed her hand. It 
was Amory, grown tall and manly, but 
she had no time to speak before he 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Outdoor Girl’s 
Sport Blouse 


ZIP-ON 


Lumberjack 





A smart sport blouse— 
for all outdoor activities 


MART, warm, practical—the 

Zip-On Lumberjack is popular 
with outdoor girls everywhere. It is 
official Girl Scout equipment—en- 
dorsed by headquarters. 


This Zip-On sport blouse with 
the Talon Hookless Fastener should be 
on every girl’s list of togs for camping, 
hiking and other outdoor activities. 
Just one swift zip opens the front— 
or closes it snugly against the wind. 


Made of soft, durable Suede Like in 
a wide range of lovely colors includ- 
ing a rich, dark green for Scout wear. 
Knitted bands in contrasting colors 
at the wrists and waist add a gay trim. 
The two patch pockets close with 
snaps. 

The Zip-On Lumberjack is cut 


with a keen appreciation of style and 
beautifully tailored. It cleans per- 


fectly or may be washed. Sizes, 
8 to 14... $7.50. Sizes 16 to 38... 
$8.75. 


On sale in the Girl Scout Equipment 
Department and in leading stores 
throughout the country. Manufac- 
turer, Howlett & Hockmeyer Co., Inc., 
Fifth Avenue, Corner 26th Street, 
New York City. 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


Above label in every genuine 
Zip-On garment—insist on 
seeing it, for Zip-Ons are 
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Winifred Moses tells you how to have one—in February 
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School Teachers encourage 


Roller Skating—Doctors rec- 


ommend it. But greater 


health benefits are derived | 





Rubber Tire Skates are used. 
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You build up a visiting list 
—friends, relatives, class- 
mates, next-door neighbors 


That movie camera, or that port- 
able radio, or that traveling bag 
can be yours if you get to work 
right away. It’s not too late to 
begin! Many races have been won 
by late starters. A real desire 
to win one of the prizes and a 
little clever salesmanship are 


what you need in this race. 


THe AMERICAN GIRL 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. :* 
Please send THE AMERICAN GiRL to: 


That Movie Camera! 


Here is one way 


to win it! 


Follow the steps shown in the 
little funnies—it’s one of the 
best, proved methods of getting 
people interested in THE AmEr- 
1cAN Girt. But if you want to 
know more about this big Sub- 
scription Contest and the prizes, 
write to THE AMERICAN GiRL, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. for the conditions. 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Getting Even 


“You must find that impediment 
in your speech rather inconvenient, 
Mr. Biggs.” 

“Oh, n-no; everybody has his pe- 
culiarity. Stammering is m-m-mine. 
What is yours?” 

“Well, really, I am not aware 
that I have any.” 

“Do you stir y-your tea with your 
right hand?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“Well, that is y-your p-peculiari- 
ty; m-most people u-use a t-tea- 
spoon.”—Sent by Marjory WAL- 


THER, San Fernando, California. 


Send THe AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 























F saalily Speaking 


Jupce: Speeding, eh? How many 
times have you been before me, young 
fellow? 

SPEEDER: Never, your honor. I’ve 
tried to pass you on the road once or 
twice, but my bus will only do fifty-five. 


—Sent by EpitH Tuompson, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania. 
Making It All Right 
“Did you mail those two letters, 


Norah?” 

“Yes’m. But I noticed that you put the 
two-cent stamp on the foreign letter and 
the five-cent stamp on the other one.” 

“Oh, dear, what a blunder!” 

“But I fixed it all right, ma’am. I 


just changed the addresses on the en- 
velopes.”—Sent by ISABELLE B. GOLEC, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


A 


Natural 








Error 





“Terrible! Waiter, my plate is quite 
damp.” 

“Pardon me, sir, but that is your soup.” 

Sent by ELLA ‘SWENSON, Cicero, II\linois. 





If you want to look your best at winter parties— 
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Red Coats and Blue 


(Continued from page 43) 
turned to his sister and addressed her. 

“Juliet, will you come?” he asked. 

She reached behind her for the sup- 
port of the chair by which she stood. 

“Amory! Is he dead?” she cried. 

“A prisoner, and wounded. I can take 
you to him. Dinah has your cloak—” 

Juliet went without a word. There 
was a sound of wheels and they were 
gone. But Cousin Bernicia stood like 
stone, not speaking. At last she turned 
to Gretta, who had shrunk, frightened 
and bewildered, into a corner. 

“Come, my dear,” she said in a 
voice from which the life had fled. “You 
are hungry and tired. Dinah shall look 
after you.” 

It was a silent and uncomfortable meal 
that Gretta shared with her cousin. 

Bedtime came at last, but Gretta 
could not sleep. Where was Jeanie? Who 
was dying? Would Juliet soon come back? 

Very late she heard tip-toed steps, and 
whispers outside her 
door. It opened, and 
Juliet entered quietly. 
After she got into the 
big bed beside Gretta 
she lay quite still, but 
Gretta listened, un- 
able to sleep, and at 
last she hearc Juliet 
turn on her side and 
breathe out the faint- 
est, whispered “Oh” of a person who 
is in pain and can bear it no longer. 

Gretta turned over and put her arms 
around the other girl without saying any- 
thing. A storm of tears wet the pillow. 

“Oh, Gretta—Gretta! I can’t bear it!” 

Many days later Amory told Gretta 
what had happened. Before the war Juliet 
had been betrothed to his own best 
friend, a young Maryland cadet, but their 
betrothal could not be made public on 
account of their youth. The war came, 
the lover threw in his lot with the rebels, 
and now the romance was ended at Go- 
vanus Creek, where the ground was vivid 
with the uniforms of the fallen. 

It may have been a relief to them all 
to have Gretta in the house at this time. 

Denis came often to see them. He was 
full of Major Harding’s praises, and 
Cousin Bernicia welcomed that officer 
warmly whenever he joined their little 
group. But Juliet made excuses to avoid 
them. One day Gretta heard her say to 
her mother, “It’s no use, I hate him. 
Why should he pursue me so?” 

“You can scarcely call it pursuit,” her 
mother answered. “He merely waits.” 

“It is horrible to have him wait!” 
Juliet cried passionately. 

“You will feel differently one day,” 
Cousin Bernicia spoke coldly. 

Captain Cameron came in just then. 

“Will you ask Juliet if she wishes to 
hear how Sterling’s men fought and 
died?” he said to Gretta one day. 

Juliet gave an eager “Yes” when 
Gretta whispered the question, and she 
came away from that interview with 
Captain Cameron, her head lifted proud- 
ly, and her eyes bright with unshed 
tears. 

The early September days were bright 
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and clear, the air like wine. Gretta was 
happy to be again where she might talk 
freely of the people and places she loved. 
She shared Cousin Bernicia’s excitement 
when a letter came from the elder son, 
Vincent, who was in the North with Bur- 
goyne. 

Gretta felt anxious about Jeanie, but 
Jamsie, the Captain said, was awaiting her 
with confidence. 

One evening Denis walked into the 
parlor where the Lathrop ladies and 
Gretta and Amory were sitting. Gretta 
gave a cry of surprise, for he was in the 
uniform of a private of the 60th Regi- 
ment of Royal Americans. His long fig- 
ure had a new dignity. 

“Oh Denis—you are wonderful,” she 
cried. 

When she looked around, Mrs. 
Lathrop was looking, not at Denis, 
but at her son, and he was returning her 
glance, his head lifted. He got up and 
left the room without saying a word. 

“IT apologize for 

Amory,’ his mother 

spoke quietly. “I con- 

gratulate you, Denis.” 
Later, Gretta slip- 

ped out of the room 
and found Amory sit- 
ting on the steps in 
the chilly September 
— starlight. His head was 
buried in his arms. 

“I don’t want you to be miserable,” 
she said childishly. “‘Please believe me.” 

“IT know you don’t—and—I don’t want 
to be!” 

“But Mistress Lawson said—” she 
stopped and repeated the words with 
care, ‘“‘A big heart, a strong soul, an 
understanding mind—those come to no 
one save by one sure way—the way of 
suffering.’ I should like to have a big 
heart, a strong soul and an understanding 
mind; would not you, Amory?” 

“I believe you’ve got them, Gretta 
dear,” he answered. 

“T don’t want to leave you,” Gretta 
said. 

“And I don’t want to leave you,” 
cried Amory—‘nor my mother and sis- 
ter, nor my home. My God—what shall 
I do!” 

He was crying, his head in her lap, but 
in a moment he pulled himself together. 
“Never mind me. I’m not myself tonight. 
But we're friends,” he said, “for good or 
ill—whatever comes! Promise.” 

“T promise,” Gretta cried. At last she 
and Amory were friends again. 

She went back to the parlor, where 
Denis’ glance rested on the doorway. 

“Everyone says General Howe is mak- 
ing a mistake in waiting so long to at- 
tack. The Continentals are discouraged 
and demoralized. "Tis our chance to 
strike, and here we sit.” 

But when Denis said goodnight to 
Gretta he dropped his martial air. 

“T don’t like it—” he told her passion- 
ately—‘“I hate it all. I hate drill—I hate 
guns—I hate swords, and everything else 
a soldier ought to like and feel at home 
with. Gretta, I’m so absent minded I 
will do something awful some day.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Red Coats and Blue 


(Continued from page 45) 

“No you won’t, Denis,” cried Gretta. 

“T wish I were back in Limerick,” he 
mused, ‘“‘with a misty Irish sky above 
my head. I’d wish to be alone, my 
mother waiting tea for me in the old 
house, and my mare, Kathleen, between 
my knees. And maybe you, Gretta—I’d 
like to show you my home in Limerick.” 

“Poor Denis,” was all Gretta could say. 
She had not dared to say “Poor Amory.” 

The fighting began again on Friday, 
the thirteenth of September, and on Sun- 
day, the fifteenth, the British were in 
full possession of New York. The good 
news was brought to the Lathrops by 
Denis himself, who had been stationed 
with some reserves on the Long Island 
Shore. He said they could see the red 
coats swarming up the banks, and the 
previous fire from the ships had been 
terrific. But the American garrison had 
run away, by all accounts, and it was said 
that George Washington had nearly com- 
mitted suicide from pure rage. 

The next day, however, and the follow- 
ing one had retrieved the reputation of 
the Colonials, for they had fought val- 
iantly, and the officers had performed 
miracles of courage. 

“And my father?” cried Gretta— 

“The 42nd Highlanders were at Haar- 
lem Heights—we shall have news soon,” 
Denis answered warily. 

So, like others, she had to wait, and 
news came at last early Tuesday morn- 
ing. It was the Captain himself who 
walked in, in high spirits though he wore 
his arm in a sling. He said he was hungry 
as a bear and hugged Gretta. 

He told them anecdotes of the battle 
—how Jamsie had followed him about 
with a leg of lamb which he partly cooked 
three times and finally finished and 
served forty-eight hours after the first 
attempt—how he had met a runaway 
rebel sergeant being drubbed by his an- 
gry officer, how he had taken both prison- 
ers forthwith; how, in graver vein, his 
own lot of Highlanders might have been 
captured but for the timely arrival of 
the Jagers under Colonel von Dunop. 

He was still talking, his arm around 
Gretta, and his plate replenished with 
ham and eggs for the third time, when 
old Dinah came waddling in with a letter. 

“Tt was for Mrs. Lathrop, her own 
self. A colored boy, he brung it. They’s 
no answer, he say.” 

Cousin Bernicia looked down at the 
square of paper—hesitated, took it, rose 
and suddenly left the room. 

Juliet looked after her uncertainly. 
The Captain pushed away his plate, and 
folded his arm more tightly around 
Gretta. They all waited in silence until 
Cousin Bernicia returned, the letter in 
her hand. 

“Amory—my son—has joined the 
rebels,” she said. “Never mention his 
name to me again!” 


What has happened so far in this story 


Gretta Cameron lives at Lulworth 
Hall. She rejoices in having her cousin, 
Amory Lathrop, visit her for a while. 

They are out riding; when they hap- 


pen upon a charming, mysterious gentle- 
man who is a fugitive from the king. 

Captain Cameron, Gretta’s father, de- 
cides to take Gretta to his brother’s 
home. 

They overtake the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton and Argyll. While they are passing 
through Nottingham Forest, the young 
man that Gretta and Amory had found 
in hiding suddenly appears on horseback 
to warn them that robbers wait for them 
ahead. The Duchess recognizes him as 
Jimmy Carstairs. 

At the inn, Gretta hears horses’ hoofs 
galloping down the road. She catches a 
glimpse of Mr. Jimmy’s horse, riderless. 
Mr. Jimmy is found down the road badly 
wounded. 

The Duchess is visiting friends at 
Clumber House, where she stops with 
the wounded man, and Gretta and her 
father resume their journey northward. 

In Glasgow, Gretta has a gypsy tell 
her fortune. She predicts three things. 

The next afternoon, the Captain leaves 
them hastily to go to the assistance of 
some Highlanders who are accused of 
being deserters. One of these is the be- 
trothed of Jeanie, a Scotch serving-wo- 
man and Gretta’s companion. He saves 
their lives. 

Gretta, her father, and Jeanie finally 
arrive. But the Castle of Stavor is burned 
down. Captain Cameron reluctantly con- 
sents to Gretta’s leaving for Boston to 
stay with her cousins, the Lathrops, with 
a Mrs. Bartholomew and her son, Denis. 
Captain Cameron himself is forced to 
go on one transport, while Gretta, Jeanie, 
and the Bartholomews sail on another, 
both ships starting their trip across the 
perilous ocean at the same time. 

In Boston harbor their transport is 
captured by the Colonists. Gretta is 
alone in Boston, for the Lathrops have 
gone! She stays with Mistress Lawson, 
a gentle Quakeress, and her daughter, 
Harriet. 

One day a company of Rangers 
marches down the street. And all of a 
sudden Gretta sees Denis. He seems not 
to recognize her. Mistress Lawson tells 
Gretta that she thinks the boy has lost 
his mind. 

One day Gretta discovers a leaf of 
paper at her feet. It is a secret message 
from Denis telling her to meet him on 
the Common. He tells her that she, 
Denis and Jeanie are to leave for Staten 
Island by a farm wagon. The driver 
turns out to be Mr. Jimmy, disguised as 
a little old farmer. Finally they arrive at 
an empty farmhouse, only to be dis- 
covered by two soldiers. Jeanie secretly 
tells Gretta to take a horse and go on to 
Marblehead, where she will follow. 
Gretta gallops away followed by shots 
from the soldiers, but is hit on the 
shoulder by a grazing bullet. Just then 
Denis rides up, takes her to Marblehead, 
and, to Gretta’s dismay, tells her that 
they are not to go to Staten Island 
after all. 


A Lathrop turned rebel! What was 
Gretta to do? For, as Amory had said, 
she understood—Read the next and final 
installment in the February number. 





Mary Ellen gaily hikes through cold and snow— 
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Enter, the Entrée 


(Continued from page 13) 

Melt the fat. Mince the onion and 
celery. Add to the fat. Toss about. Add 
the water and salt and simmer until 
the vegetables are tender. Add the milk. 
Cream the flour and the fat together 
and dilute with hot liquid. Stir into the 
sauce. Remove bayleaf. 

Make a border of mashed potato 
around the edge of a platter. Fill with 
the meat balls and serve the celery 
sauce in a gravy boat. The potato may 
be omitted and the meat balls served 
on a bed of buttered rice or macaroni, 
and tomato sauce used instead of the 
curry. 


Mélange of Vegetables and Meat 


tablespoon fat 1 egg yolk 

onion diced 1 tablespoon flour 
bunch celerydiced % cup grated 
cup green peas cheese 


1 tablespoon fat 
4 slices toast 
minced parsley 


cups stock 
teaspoon salt 
cup diced cooked 
meat 


ee ee 


Put the fat in a saucepan. Add the 
diced onion, celery, green peas, stock 
and salt and cook until the vegetables 
are tender. Add the meat. Beat up the 
egg. Add the flour and grated cheese 
and stir into mixture. When it comes to 
the boiling point, beat in the butter bit 
by bit. Toast the bread. Butter. Dip the 
buttered side in minced parsley. Cut out 
the center of each slice with a small 
biscuit cutter. Put the rims on a platter, 
fill with the mélange. Garnish with the 
parslied centers. 

The menu for this month is really 
almost a vegetable dinner but a most 
delicious one. 


Fruit Cup 
Spinach Timbale 
Peas in Potato Nests 
Garnished with Prunes 
Rolled in Bacon 
Buttered Onions 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Rolls and Jelly 
Chocolate Blanc Mange 
Coffee 


Discussion: The fruit which should 
be a part of every meal is introduced 
in the form of an appetizer at the be- 
ginning of the meal. 

The spinach timbales serve as the 
main protein dish because they contain 
both eggs and milk, both protein foods 
of a high order. 

Since there are so many vegetables in 
the main course and since the fruit cup 
introduces a raw food, the salad has 
been omitted. 

Both the appetizer and the main 
course are made up of dishes that are 
rather light; therefore, the dessert may 
be a heavy one. 

We have added both piquancy and 
color in the garnishes of the main 
course and in the jelly. For the main 
course garnish, radish roses and prunes 
in blankets were used. The latter are 
made by rolling a stoned cooked prune 
in bacon and broiling. 













“OH! What 
A PEACHY PEN | 
Just the thing for 

my home-work 
_ and all my other 
writing.” 











"FREE TEN DAYS TRIAL— 


PATENTED THE NEW IMPROVED 


INKOGRAPH 


PENCIL POINTED PEN 


The Perfect Writing Instrument 
A FountTAIN PEN—BuT DIFFERENT! 


Just the pen you’ve been looking for—ideal for school and home use. 
Writes as smoothly and easily as a lead pencil—but writes with any color 
ink on cheapest or finest paper without a miss, skip, or blur. 
Anyone can use your Inkograph as the round smooth 14kt. gold writing 
point cannot be spread, injured, or distorted by any style of handwriting. 





TRADE-MARK REG. 










$1,000,000 
guarantees 
fulfillment of 
al promises in 
this ad. 


Combines the best features of 
pen and pencil, minus their weak 
points, plus improvements over 
both, 
Patent Automatic Feed prevents 
point from clogging. No com- 
plicated mechanism to clean 
or get out of order. 
Makes {| to 4 carbon copies 
with original in ink. Ideal 
for home work, school work, 
or private correspondence if 
you desire to keep a copy 
for future reference. 
Draws lines to a ruler 
without a smear or smudge. 
Beautifully made of finest 
lustrous fountain pen 


ONLY 
$P-00 


$1000 REWARD 


to anybody who 
that 





















nials were solicited 
by us. 


Am a bank teller. Can 
pick up Inkograph any 
time in any position it 
writes immediately all 
words and numbers the 
same, try and do it with any 
other pen. Can honestly 
say I never found a pen so 
easy and tireless to write with. 
—C. R. Moorely, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


You don't have to prime it or pet 
it to get it started. Works great. 
—W.H. Brown, Tampa, Fila. 


Have improved 50% in my hand- 
writing since using your Inkograph. 
—J. R. Reed, Louisville, Ky. 


material with 14kt. solid gold point 
and feed, safety screw cap, self- 
filling lever, and ring on cap for 
ladies’ sautoir. It is the equal in 
quality of pens selling at a consid- 
erably higher price. 


If dissatisfied with your fountain 
pen—try an Inkograph. If it does 
not prove entirely satisfactory, is 
not the handiest, best and smooth- 
est writing instrument you ever 
used, return it to us and we will 
refund your money. 


Take advantage of FREE (0-day trial 
cffer and join the many thousands 
who tell us that regardless of price 
the Inkograph is the best writing 
instrument they have ever used. 


Also made in very attractive $3.00 styles, red or mottled hard rubber with 
14kt. gold filled band and ring on cap and gold self-fiing lever. All 
$2.00 styles are black only with nickel lever and ring. 

Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 
Stores, etc.,send for our catalog and trade prices 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pencil Pointed Pens 


Department 


359-150 Centre Street, New York, N. Y. 





Wrote 18 to 22 letters and addressed 
that many envelopes ides other 
writings with one filling. —H. L. Con- 
nelly, Evanston, Ill. 



















[ Prices outside U. S. A., $2.00 styles, $2.50; $3.00 styles, 
$4.00; and remittance must accompany order. 


Writes smoothly, like point was greased. 


Makes no difference what kind of paper. ONLY WHEN 
jouy tie he tags.—E. A. Simms, ORDERING Send No Money 


Your name and address are sufficient 
INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 

359-150 Centre St. New York, 

You may send me Inkograph, I will pay 
postman 6............ plus postage on delivery 
NOTE: When remittance accompanies order 
Inkograph will be sent postpaid. 


$3.00 Styles 

mark X after 
color desired 

\ Red oO 
Mottled (1 


Am tickled skinny. It’s a darling, can 
make carbon copies of orders and send 
original in ink to factory instead of penciled 
sheet.—A. Watson, Elgin, Ill. 


My Inkograph is simply a darling, I would 
own no other.—Miss Helen Ward, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


AGENTS 


Send for Inkograph 
or FREE sales plan 
booklet. Sells on 
sight, no investment, 
immediate commis- 
sions. 








That Hard,Smooth, 
Ball-Like 14kt 

Gold Point 7 
\ City 
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Girl Scout Uniforms 
















































Size Pric 
Girl Scout Dress, green... 8-12 $ 5.2 
14-44 5.7 
Girl Scout Cloth 36” wide 
per yd...... sisctpestoghonndse 7 
Make-up set : -5 
Hat, Girl Scou ree 1.3 
Skirt ... 0-42 2.7 
Bloomer: 10-44 2.7 
Knee Band Bloomers 10-44 3.0 
wow mal 10-44 1.7 
i tisiessess 28-46 5 
Gin Scout Top Coat 8-12 10.2 
14-42 11.2 
Officer’s Dress 
Wool 32-44 25.0 
sean 32-44 10.0 
‘8, with insignia 
yy 6-8 3.0 
ter — felt... 6-8 4.7 
Belt, er’s 
cae with hooks 28-38 1.75 
40-46 2.00 
Officer’s Top Coat... 32-44 14.25 
Officer's Cape wen 32-44 20.00 
Neckerchiefs, Cotton, each 45 
Neckerchiefs, Silk, each 2.00 
lack and green 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), each -45 
Colors: green, purple, dark blue, light blue, 
brown, cardinal, black, and yellow 
Girl Scout Raincoat (Green, Alligator) 
Size rice 
Unlined . 8-12 $ 6.75 
14-38 7.50 
40-44 8.25 
Lined 8-12 9.50 
14-38 10.25 
40-44 11.00 
Yellow Slickers 10 3.75 
12 4.00 
14-20 5.00 
Sweaters——Brown and 
Green Heather 
Coat Model 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model 32-40 7.00 
Brownie Uniforms 
Brownie Dress.......... 8-12 $ 2.65 
Brownie Material 32” wide 
) Rae -25 
CD cssssataiences 35 
Belt, Leather, Sizes 26-28-30.... -50 
T Brownie Wings = 20 
Tt Golden Hand................... 10 
Tt Golden Bar.... 10 
+ Emblems -10 
Badges 
t Attendance Stars 
Gold $ .10 
Beer ......0: .10 
} First Class Badge... 25 
Flower Crests. 15 
}. Life Saving Crosses 
Silver .... 1.75 
Bronze 1.50 
Tt Preielaney Badges «15 
¢ Second Class Badge................ 15 
¢*Thanks Badge , 
Heavy gold Wplate with bar...... 3.00 
10K Gold Pin............ 5.00 
Gold Plate Pins...... 75 
Silver Plate... sageseengeeecsseennes 75 
Insignia 
DI iiscicuatnitinesstunnnsedibnen $ .25 
t Corporal’s Chevron.................... -10 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron... .20 
+ Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
hat) RE 50 
t = sostgnte (for Brown Owl’s se 
t Aaa S., for Girl Scouts 7’ .20 
t Patroi a ® Chevron 15 
ins 
+ Brownie ..... ~ $ .15 
+ Brown Owl Pin.. 25 
+ Committee ‘ 75 
+*Community Servic -35 
t*Golden Eaglet 1.50 
Lapels—G. S -50 
+ Girl Scout Pin 
10 K Gold (safety catch) 3.00 
Gold Filled (saftey ar 75 
New T: ; 15 
Old style plain pin 7 


Midget gold filled................... E 
orn by Officers or Girl 
Reoute when not Pl ere 
n 


























+ Senior Girl Scout 75 
+ Tawny Owl Pin 25 
ngs 
America, the Beautiful....... $ .05 
Are You Th — ion .10 
Enrollment = -10 
First National Training School... 25 
Girl Guide 60 
Girl io Song Book... 1.00 
Word Book. 35 
Girl Scout Songs 
Piano Edition .30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet... -04 
Lots of 10 or more........ eT 
; -30 
see -40 
Songs for Troop and Camp 
(Words and Music) -30 
25 
-25 
3.60 
4.60 
+ Troop Fiag r 
ft. Wool .. $2. oe 7 per letter 
2%x4 ft. W ae 
3x5 ft. Wool ae 7 He = ba 
4x6 ft. Wool - 8.50 20c “* bee 





NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 
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STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR 


GIRL SCOUT 
EQUIPMENT 


PRICES EFFECTIVE FOR JANUARY 1930 












































IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR ORDERING EQUIPMENT 


1. Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of 
registered captain. 


2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money 
orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when 
official Girl Scout green cloth is purchased from National 
Headquarters. 


4 Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you 
are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 
the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above 
prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 


t Authorized department stores cannot sell these items. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


MAIL ALL ORDERS TO 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Earn your own equipment with “American Girl” Premiums. 





Write for a list 





Mi m_ Standards f xi rice 
+ Troop Pennants Price pre —— ar es) or Girl tay | 
Lettered with any Troop No. 1.50 | Naney Goes Girl Scouting 
Si 1 FI - (Jean Henry Large)............0+ 1.50 
ignal Flags pong 
By Birdsell Otis Edey * 2.00 
Flag Set complete.... $ .75 — and i" pe Mi ll Them... 1.25 
Includes: ramping an railing 2 233 
1 pr. stoves Code Flags, Jointed treo | of Archery......... ‘ 2.00 
6-/t. Nature Program— 
1 pr. Se mmaphere Flags, Heavy A og to gus Somes foots rs = 
Web Carrying C in eir Nature or & 
1 pr. of Guaschene Wheas in- Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
cluding Sticks and Carrying pee Sea ee . ee 
Case -50 irs ass and ‘ambler 205 
1 pr. of “Morse Code Flags with- Second Class and Observer .10 
out potatos Flagste®t or Cae Per Set of 3......... «15 
ing Ca ince ties se ndeslowancumdenes .25 | Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Staffs F —w peer) with note- a2 
ook cover . 5 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral Projects, each : 40 
G. S. Emblem $ 6.75 Rock, Bird, Tree or Flower in- 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle 5.00 struction sheet, each wineieiet 10 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear 3.50 | Garden Flower Project -40 
G. S. Emblem 6.75 | Inset Finder Project 50 
Eagle Emblem—separate igh 2.60 | Rock Finder Project 10 
Spear Emblem—separate.............. 1.60 | Star Finder Project 
Flag Carrier....... ; * 2.60 with Planesphere...................... -20 
PE IE ccicnnisssssuncesssscesseantans 1.50 | Land Animal Finder Project........ 4 
(These projects not supplied in 
Literature ‘, + “Pi rt 
Audubon r ates 
Brows Be for Brown Owls........ $ .50 mE es sii abe 
rown Magic.................. 275 * ’ _— 
Brownie Handbook, English... 25 ay ors fee ns 15 
Brownie Games, English -50 | Patrol Register, each dees 115 
Blue Book of Rules... 25 des... 25 
Camping Out (By L. H 2'00 Patrol System for Girl Guides... on 
¢ > 
Camp and Field Ds Be hy + AS “50 neal and their Court of Honor 2 
ae around the Girl Re How St. John Came to Bencer’s . 
eoeroccecccccccees -v 
Community | Service | Booklet— ata af tad Goreniane... 7” 
Each 10c; Per Dozen.. ~ 1.007 Why the Rubbish? 15 
First Aid Book—New Edition -60 munaladats daeir "15 
Games and Recreational Methods , ‘j ; , 
When the Four Winds Met 
~ -_ br ant Scouts " (By Oleda Schrottky) 15 
hoe © ine 2.00 3 chrotthy) .........0. ° 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris). 2.00 Magic Gold Pieces 
bs (By Margaret Mochrie) 15 
Girl Guide Book of Games caw 50 Lots of ten or more, each “10 
oy — P grey - ae Meetings ne for Troop se 
i" ‘i ee gaa chadeebutasiannnateasennidis P 
2 “8 | aa Bas comennr 
aa ey Short Stories eee 1 caen ® 1.00 
PREC BD conscavaasssnnesnnsscssonveers > Set of Four (Colored) (Fall, 5 
Girl Scout shart ‘Biories 2.00 Winter, Spring, Summer, . 
ealth LG ms 1) yy & aag~ fl be broken) my 
sti 1.00 oe r+ 
4 Girl Scout National Headquarters 2for.05 
we ty Ane “ee Ww po wl Little House ne 
English Girl Guide.......... 75 Sea neanell Pe id . “83 
Home Service B Booklet, each........ ee Weshingtn Littte House nak 02 
er dozen. 0 8 
tes to Sato § a Girt Scout weep ee on , an we S. > -05 
amphlet, each 706 oy hundred 4.50 
Per hundred . sees 5.00 Girl Scout’s Promise £05 
International Con’ nce and Per_hundred........ 4.50 
World Camp Repor 1.25 | Brownie Laws........ -03 
Juliette Low and the “Giri Scouts 8 fe YC enero -03 
Kettles and Camp Fires -50 | Series of Law Cards 
Knots, Hitches and Splices -55 Per hundred ........ = 4.50 
Tife Saving Booklet «15 “4 Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker.. -10 “4 Girl Scout’s Honor is to 
| Lone Girl Scout Adventurer 35 be Trusted” 



























“as —-. Scout is Kind to Ani- Price 
«4" Girl Scout is sintnseadl 
Any of above, each... $ .03 
Per hundred.. 2.50 
Posters— 
New Building Poster 9%x11% -10 
Per dozen. pee 1.00 
New Girl Scout Poster (By 
Karl ened Suen. ieuiednen -25 
eninens -29 
-05 
15 
15 
: ieieteieee 10.00 
Girl Scout's Promise, 8x11 .10 
Per hundre AREER 8.00 
Girl Scout Laws 
Se .30 
Size 9x11... a 10 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris) ; 2.00 
Scout Mastership 1.50 
Three Degrees in Hiking 10 
Tramping and Trailing with the 
Girl Scouts......... 035 
Tree Marker (not engrared) 8.90 
Troop Management Course 75 
Troop _— ter oe Notebook 
Pee 1.55 
= titional ‘Sheets 
Cash Record (15 Sheets) ......25c package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) 3e ea. 
Treasurer's Monthly Record 
(30 sheets) 25c package 
Per sheet (broken. pkg 2c ea. 
Treasurer's or Scribe’s nn 
(15 sheets) e 25cpackage 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) 3c ea 
Individual Record 
fo een 25cpackage 
Per sheet (broken pkg.).... 2c ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 
3c a sheet 
Troop Reports (30 Sheets)......25cpackage 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c ea. 
Miscellaneous 
Price 
Astronomy Game..... $.75 
Axe, with sheath 1.85 
Bead Loom... 1.25 
Belt Hooks, eztra -05 
Blankets—3 %-pound camel’s hair 5.50 
O. D.—3%-pound all weal, size 
66x80......... 4.75 
. a 5.00 
Braid—-inch wide yard -10 
T Buttons—Per Set, Officer's , Ivory 40 
7 Buttons, for replacement 
Girl Scout a naive 02 
Officer’s, metal .03 
Camp Toilet Kit 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum 2.75 
Compass, Plain 1.00 
Radiolite Dial 1.50 
Cuts ——e Girl 1.00 
Trefoil 75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch ........... -80 
Iodine Ta? “7 Pen, eztra.. -50 
First Aid Kit, No. 1 2.90 
Flashlights, Girl Scout 2.00 
Flexy Dolls (small) ; ; «15 
t gl pom Cloth—36” wide, 
per +75 
Hendkrchicts Girt Scout em- 
lem, Linen nae .35 
Boz of three...... 1.00 
Cotton -20 
Bor of sir 1.00 
Rucksack, green 2.8 
—. No. 1 1.5 
cenaanaseaces 1.0 
Sheath Knife 1.6 
Girl Scout Kodak 6.0 
Lapels, per pair on 
Memory Book, Black.. 1.5 
Black and gray 2.0 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces.. 2.7 
Mirror—Unbreakable .... 2 
My Cam ara 1.0 
t Patterns 
Girl Scout Dress, 10-42 
rownie, 8-12...... 


Officer’s Dress 
Neckerchief slides, green only 
Paper Weight, Bronze or Black 
Girl Scout Feeding Rabbit : 
Poncho (45x72)........ 
Poncho (60x82)........ 
Purse, green suéde 
Rings, silver 3 to 9 
10K Gold, 3 to 9 
Rope, 4 ft. by % in. 
Lots of 5 or more, each 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 


Serge, green and gray mirture, 
54-in. wide, per yard 

Sewing Kit, Tin Case 
Aluminum Case 

Girl Scout Stationery 

Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 
, 

Sun Watch ; 

Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed in gold).. we 

3 for 5c; 12 for 15c; 100 


for $1.00 

Thread, Green—spool 

er dozen spools = 
+ Uniform Make-up Sets.. 

1 Pattern 

1 Pair G. 8. Lapels 

1 Spool of Thread 

1 Set of Buttons 
Wall Chart 

(For troop veserde}. selsietanonhal 
Whistles 
Officer’s Whistle 
Wrist Watch, ponsietite 

Tommy Ticke: : 
2B 
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The fight between Jo Ann and Tommy Bassick is still on— 
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We'll Tell You 
“HOW TO SKI’ 


Our beautiful new book- 


and jump. There’s a free 
copy waiting for you, ifyou’ll 
send your name and address. 
It tells also about NORTH- 
LAND SKIS, the choice of 
world’s ski champions. Be- 
ginner or expert, you can’t buy 
better skis. Look for the deer- 
head trademark. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World's Largest Ski Mfrs. 
83 Merriam Pk., 
St. Paul, Mina. 





METROPOLE 


HOTEL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Offers you four hundred com- 
fortable rooms, most of them 
with bath or shower, electric 
fan, circulating ice water and 
all the comforts of a splendid 
hotel. 


The location is convenient 
—one block from Interstate 
Bus Terminal—post office 
— theatres — shopping and 
business center. 

Single rooms & Bath $2.50 to 
$5.00 daily 

Double rooms & Bath $4.00 to 
$7.00 daily 


Convenient Garage Service 


HOTEL METROPOLE 
WALNutT aT FirtH 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














For $1.85 we will send prepaid the above GENUINE IN- 
DIAN BRACELET hand hammered out of sterling silver 
by NAVAJO and PUEBLO INDIANS of New Mexico, and 
set with genuine, high grade turquoise matrix, together 
with leaflet illustrating and explaining symbols used by 
Indians in decorating silverware, pottery and blankets. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
SOUTHWEST ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Gans Bidg., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Indian Traders and Wholesalers 


BRIGHT COLORED FELT 


for clever girls 
You can make money for your troop or yourself 
making novelties of felt, flowers, figures, pillow 
and handbag decorations, dolls and many gifts 
for Christmas. 
Send $1.00 for a full pound of assorted colors. 
FISCH & COMPANY 
2816 So. San Pedro Les Angeles, Calif. 














a An A 5 
ei; » 
packet 65 different from Verde, Jamaica. M 
Ces? Syria, etc., Taclodiag Syiog eaidey. at ty ; bins, 
irplane, scenes, bid animal f 


maps, savages, si 
bet q te. in the Worid( 
to approval applican ina 











. Largest Stamp 
ild e Delivery) en lutel; 
Wistehn Buataiiete, soul fatserite., 1 cmeaa 


— 
RINGS & PINS = <wen | 
This ‘American Eagle” Sterling AWS oan 
Silver Ring with your School Em- t ' 

blem on it, $1. Pin to match (with 
guard pin) $1. Other pins 35c up. 


for catalog. Avé., North Attleborn. Mass. 


Send 

C. K. GROUSE CO.. 25 Bruce 

Who Gets the Movie Camera? 
That’s the question THe AMERICAN Gret is to 
answer in a few weeks. Why can’t you be the winner? 
Tt means only being wide-awake and enthusiastic. 
And every AMERICAN Giri reader is that! It’s not 
too late to enter the Subscription Contest now! Write 
to Tom AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


















When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


EXT month, February, one of the 
large steamship companies is go- 
ing to repeat a cruise which has already 
been made, southwards from New York 
to South America, across the South At- 
lantic Ocean and then north along the 
east coast of Africa. The cruise was 
made last year in February and offers 
considerable interest to stamp collec- 
tors for one very important reason. 

_ About midway between South Amer- 
ica and South Africa, in almost a direct 
line between Buenos Aires and Cape 
Town, lies a group of three small vol- 
canic islands known as Tristan da Cunha. 
The total area of the group is less than 
fifty square miles and the largest island 
rises out of the sea to a height of almost 
two miles. Not more than two hundred 
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people live there and they are for the 
most ‘part the descendants of British 
soldiers who were stationed there during 
Napoleon’s captivity at St. Helena, which 
is about fifteen hundred miles to the 
northeast. These three islands have be- 
longed to Great Britain since 1816 and 
the only access to the outside world is 
maintained by the visit of a British 
warship once a year, to take supplies to 
the inhabitants. 

And so next month when the pleasure 
cruising liner is about six days out of 
Buenos Aires, it will drop anchor so 
that the passengers on board may see 
this lovely outpost in our modern world. 

Tristan da Cunha has no postage 
stamps. When a letter is sent from there, 
say to New York, a rubber stamp is 
placed in the corner of the envelope 
where the postage stamps would normally 
be placed. This stamp has the name of 
the islands in a form of circular cachet. 
The person receiving the letter is re- 
quired to pay the postage and this is 
done by means of the post office in the 
delivering country placing postage due 
stamps on the envelope. Tristan da 
Cunha is probably the most isolated 
spot in the world, and yet it is only five 
days’ steaming from Cape Town. 

This month we illustrate the postage 
stamp issued to commemorate the Cen- 
tenary of Western Australia. Those of 
you who study your stamps will notice 
at once that the center piece is the 
familiar design of almost all the stamps 
issued by Western Australia when the 
several states had their own issues. — 

The stamp is very attractive and is 
printed in a rich shade of brown. If you 
want one of these stamps for your col- 
lection, I will gladly send you an un- 
used copy for ten cents. This includes 





return postage. 





Dead Country Packet 
Contains 18 all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. Epirus, 
Ingermanland, Crete, Prussia, White 
Russia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Western Australia, Queensland, form- 
er German Colonies and many others. 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 10c to approval 
applicants. 

DE KALB STAMP CO. 
| Box 80 Garrett, Ind. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mm. scale. 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp 
from smallest republic on earth; 1 mewspaper_ set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch 
Indies, etc., etc.—entire outfit for 12¢ to approval ap- 
plicants. Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25c with every order. 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres, Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all 
for a dime. 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RARE CONGO 
AIRMAIL! 
(Also 6 other airmail stamps) 
are included in our packet of 41 all- Se 
different. from such “strange” coun- 
tries as Antioquia, Morocco, Hy- 
ete., for 50. 
with every onder 
Baltimore, Md. 


STAMPS FREE. 12 large, showy picture 


stamps, also 12 different 
British Colonies with a request for my popular approvals 
at 50% discount. None better. Postage, 


. F. Qul 
1113 W. Nevada St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
15c; Great Menagerie Packet 15c; Fa- 

150 DIF * mous Rulers Packet 25c; Rich Central 
S. American Packet 15c; All Four Packets only 50c 


& . 
1000 World Stamps $1.00; 2000—$3.50; 3000—$8.50; 
Fine U. 8S. Pkt. 25c. B. & K, Stamp Co., Newville, Pa. 





























pprovals and free 
Monumental Co., 


Arlington, 











Premium Free with each purchase from my 
fine low priced approvals. 1000 Hinges 10c. 
Cuartes Baretta, Box 617, San Mateo, California. 

Beautifully 1 a. 
FREE CATALOG See. before you BUY. 


WILLIAM J. GRANT 
Brooklyn, New York 





6317-18th Avenue 





50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets American Girl Goes. Frederick 
B. Driver, 1430 So, Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 


with set of Russian stamps free to 
STAMP WALLET approval applicants. 
J. L. Roberts, 673 Myrtle Street, Albany, New York 








107 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App. ; 2c 
postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, Ill. 





STAMPS 105, China, ete., 2c. Album (500 illust.) 3¢, 
List free. Bullard, 446 Tremont St., Boston 








The Award of A 


GIRL SCOUT BADGE 


Is a Definite Recognition of Accomplishment 


WEAR THEM ALWAYS 


Bold Exclusively by the National Equipment 
Department of the Girl Scouts 
MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East 51st St. New York City 























ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 
PREFERRED—In all seasons by 
those who know and wish the 
best upon either the American 
or European Plan. 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 




















Stand on the sidelines of “The American Girl” and watch the new battle 
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A Problem in Stars 


Some of the readers of this page are, 
no doubt, interested in the study of the 
stars and perhaps often take an occasional 
peep into the mysteries of astronomy. 
These clear cold winter evenings reveal the 
star-filled skies in an ideal way and here 
we see two of our star-student friends 
busily occupied in the solution of a prob- 
lem. In fact, they are consulting that 
famous mystic and _ savant, Professor 
Manymoons. 

“Yes,” remarked the little old pro- 
fessor, “I can tell you the name of that 
group of stars, but you will have to read 
it from the way I have inscribed it on 
the board before you. Just add and sub- 
tract the names of the objects in the proper 
way and there’s your answer. 

“And furthermore,” he continued, “the 
formation of that group of stars up yonder 
can be rearranged so that there will be 
an even number in a straight row in any 
direction—horizontally, vertically or di- 
agonally.” 

Just how would you place these stars in 
the way the old man indicated to his two 
visitors ? 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
five-letter word square: 

A thin leather strap 

A Greek poet 

Last letter in Greek alphabet 

A sweetened spiced beverage 

To seize 


p 


Mn & wth 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at 
a time, turn FURS into COAT in eight 


moves. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, eight new 
words will be formed. The eight added 
letters will spell the name of a famous 
English queen. 

lL. Ena. 
5. Void 6. Ate 


Rate 3. Hat 


7. Deal 


Hat 4. 
8. Void 
Ye Olde Time Riddle 


What is the difference between a cat and 
a document ? 


An Enigma 


I am the name of a famous American 
folk song and contain seventeen letters. 

My 6, 8, 15, 11, 
smartly. 

My 9, 14, 13, 1, 17, is an aromatic herb. 

My 16, 7, 4, 3, 5, 2, is a tune. 

My 10 is the 21st letter in the alphabet. 


12, is to strike or rap 


Geographic Acrostic 


The first and last letters of the five four- 
letter words which are defined below will 
make the names of a state in India and 
one in North Africa. 


- Night (in French) 

A color 

A triumphal song 
— meaning against 
. Part of a camera 


nk wh 


Word Building 


To a word meaning an outfit, add an- 
other letter and make a conceited person, 
another letter makes it a small branch, and 
still another letter added makes it a 
season of the year, put another letter to 
it and it will mean frugal, still one more 
letter will change the meaning to the act of 
boxing. 


ANSWER 


JO LAST MONTH'S Puzzt 3 





A Curistmas Festiva: 1-2. Halo; 2-3. Oral; 
3-4. Levi; 4-5 Iced; 5-6. Data; 6-7. Army; 8-9. 
Robe; 10-11. Ease; 11-12. Exit; 12-13. Taxi; 
13-14. Tron; 14-15. Nag; 15-16. Gems—Ho.ipay 
GREETINGS. 

EnicMa: “Christmas Carol.” 


Puzzte Pack Worp Souare: 
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PREY 
Worp Jumprnec: Toil, tail, tall, 
ease. 


tale, vale, vase, 


Ye Ope Time Rippie: One clings to his ma and 
the other to his spar. 
male. 


TRANSPOSITION: Lame, meal, 


App 4. Letter: The seven added letters spell 
GE. 


SCRO 





Stories and articles, pictures and news, puzzles and jokes—all in 1930! 
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y; 8-9. 
Taxi; 


OLIDAY 
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PEALE AEN Sly 





trom a whisper 
toa brass band 


SCREEN-GRID RADIOLAS 


—built by the RCA engineers 
who created Screen-Grid Radio 


RCA Screen-Grid Radiolas in all models give you the 
superb tone and realism that have made Radiolas a 
synonym of radio perfection. Why? Because they are 
built by the RCA experts who created screen-grid 
and gave it to the radio industry. 

Screen-Grid Radiolas are not an experiment. Years 
were spent in the RCA research laboratories perfect- 
ing the Screen-Gnid Radiotrons and the special screen- 
grid circuit which made screen-grid radio possible. 
RCA engineers then designed a screen-grid set in 
which interfering foreign noises were eliminated with- 
out dulling the high and low notes, 
and narrowing the musical range. 

Tone quality —first essential of fine 
radio—need not be sacrificed to gain 
the great advantages of screen-grid. 


Without tone quality this greatly 








Look for and insist upon the famous RCA trade-mark 


advanced type of high-power radiois onlya makeshift. 

When you buy a Screen-Grid Radiola you get 
super-power screen-grid performance as you have a 
right to expect it—plus all the qualities of fine radio 
reception that are guaranteed by the famous RCA 


trade-mark. 
RCA RADIOLA 46—Theacknowledged leader in screen- 


grid “‘all-electric’’ radio. A cabinet model with built-in 
RCA electro-dynamic reproducer. For alternating current 
if ig 


mo 
“i q: $1 30(less Radiotrons). For direct current $140 (less Radwotrons). 
¥ . * . * 


RCA Screen-Grid Radio also in Radiola 44—a compact 
and beautiful table model. $75 (less Radiotrons), 

* 7 * 
For those who wish music from the air or record, RCA pre- 
sents Screen-Grid Radiola 47, the all-electric combination of 
Screen-Grid Radio and Phonograph. $27 5 (less Radiotrons), 


RCA RADIOIU 


MADE THE 


RADIOLA DIVISION 


MAKERS 


THE RADIOTRON 


RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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had to he good 
Esto get where 
| it is 


Such deliveries as this in the Peace River Country of Canada 
reflect the interesting fact that today Coca-Cola is on sale in 
76 foreign countries. 


Where only huskies can haul 
... because all men desire 
the pause that refreshes 


underneath with charcoal 
burners. For man does not out- 
run the need for the pause that 


OMETIMES it is so cold that 
S the atmosphere, on a clear 
day, shakes with frost, fine as 
diamond dust. Every particle 
of moisture in the air has turned 
to ice. Deep snow stretches 
endlessly in white brightness. 
It is up in the Peace River Coun- 
try of Canada—where you've 
got to dig snow before wheels 
can turn. But Coca-Cola's de- 
liveries continue—on dog sleds 
with the cases covered with 
quilted tarpaulin and heated 
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refreshes . . . . North or south, 
summer or winter—ever the 
call comes to pause, relax and 
refresh yourself. And Coca- 
Cola, always served ice-cold, 
has proved itself the one great 
drink whatever the weather. 
With its tingling, delicious 
taste and cool after-sense of 
refreshment, a short pause can 


be as wholesome and refresh- 


at 8 MiLLion 


ing as a long rest. Over eight 
million times every day in the 
year Coca-Cola repeats the 
proof that there’s no other 
drink so universally desired. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own bottle—the distinc- 
tive Coca-Cola bottle. Every bottle 
is sterilized, filledand sealed air-tight 
by automatic machines, without the 
touch of human hands—insuring 
purity and wholesomeness. The 
Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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